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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


etc and wild turkeys have gone together without serious trouble 
in Pennsylvania for many a moon. Perhaps it has been because winters} 
in the recent past have been relatively mild. Or perhaps it has been because| 
the turkeys are remarkably hardy birds, well able to take care of themselves 
when the going is tough. 


But the truth of all the turkey talk in the Keystone State more likely 
centers around a combination of things. And not the least of these is the 
fact that no other bird has been as much favored with winter feeding as has 
the wild turkey. From the Poconos to the Alleghenies in every corner of the 
Commonwealth known to harbor a flock of these magnificent game birds,| 
they have been offered untold quantities of corn and other food, provided by| 
the Game Commission and interested sportsmen. In a strange paradox, 
hunters who silently awaited a chance to kill but a few weeks ago, now 


sweat and strain to tote tons of life-giving grain back to the turkeys. 


There is no avoiding the fact that winter is a wild turkey’s most danger- 
ous test. Those that have survived summer’s thunderstorms, that have eluded 
all their enemies, that have grown from poult to maturity now enter a period 
when natural food is at the lowest, yet physical requirements for strength 


and stamina are at the highest. Like all the other wild creatures except those | 


that hibernate, the gobblers and hens find the scratching slim. 


Still, here we have the hardiest of the species, the best that nature can 
provide. The unfit, the weak and the slow all have been weeded out accord- 
ing to nature’s law. Those that have survived are the strongest, the most wary 


and the most virile. These are the selected few which will carry on the great | 


traditions of the wild turkey. As winter’s snows and storms descend upon the 
land, the best of the breed are left to fight for survival and the chance to 
breed new generations. 


Through human interest and stewardship, most of winter’s wild turkeys 
will live to greet the promise of spring. Even in areas where supplies of 
natural food are not sufficient, sportsmen this month will labor hard and 
long to fill the gap with winter feed. The kernels of golden corn picked from 
each remote feeding station are the premiums on the insurance of another 
crop of the biggest and best game bird of them all. 
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Editorial ... 





New Year Reflections 


January is, for human beings, a customary time of resolutions 
and recollections—of celebrations and hopes. It’s a good month 
in which to think a little, to re-evaluate ourselves and the world 
in which we live. 

Not many people make resolutions anymore. Perhaps the 
pressures of twentieth century living and the frailty of the 
human being in his atomic world make most resolutions futile. 
No matter how firm the resolve—how great the determination, 
the future often seems forbidding to even the best laid plans 
of mice and men. 

But when the snows lie deep and the long winter nights in- 
vite serious speculation, there is time for any sportsman and 
outdoorsman to reflect and reappraise. As Aldo Leopold, dean 
of America’s game biojogists and wildlife managers, so aptly 
phrased it, “January observations and reflections can be almost 
as simple and peaceful as the snow, and almost as continuous 
as the cold. There is time not only to see who has done what, 
but to speculate why.” 

And human nature does truly demand serious thinking at 
times. Unlike every other living creature in this world, men 
are able to remember back and hope ahead. Quite often, in 
fact, those persons who are aware of and can appreciate things 
that are not man-made—things wild and free, are better able to 
speculate more deeply on life and its real meaning. 

This month these outdoorsmen are counting their blessings 
and contemplating the future in terms of human satisfaction 
and enjoyment. They live in a world where, for so many people, 
television sets have become more important than sunsets, where 
more energy seems to be devoted to providing the luxuries of 
life than to keeping the necessities. Those who still can enjoy 
such a simple thing as a walk in the winter woods are all too 
often classified as rebels. But they are truly rebels with a cause. 

Conservation’s cause is not lost as long as there are people 
who demand an opportunity to see an outdoors uncluttered 
with cement and steel. The future will always hold bright 
promise for those who are convinced there is still room for 
wild turkeys and rabbits and even chickadees. 

And because of them, progress and mgdern civilization will 
never completely become synonymous wf ri artificiality and 
“spectator-itis” and industrialization. MAN, Wydel_1957, will be 
better physically, mentally and morally—we 


ye 
more worthwhile New Year. Ne 
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Elf Your Ste Going To Feed 
Game Birds This Winter. . . 


By Will Johns and Harvey Roberts 


NOW, at first in big wet flakes but 
S now a Steady fall of icy particles, 
has been covering Pennsylvania for 
two days. Like the cold, silent fingers 
of death the storm swept out of the 
northwest and by now has quietly de- 
posited a new layer to the icy mantle 
that is winter’s trademark upon the 
land. 

In the remote tracts of forest land 
small flocks of wild turkeys are work- 
ing their way slowly up the slopes, 
scratching the snow and leaves away 
from time to time in search of beech- 
nuts and acorns. But an unusually 
late frost the spring before killed the 
terminal buds and flowers of most 
trees and the mast crops have failed. 
Even wild grapes, except in pro- 
tected valleys and bottomlands, are 
gone. An occasional “perk” from the 
leader urges the flock on—it is almost 
dark and they have a long way to go 
before returning to roost in the hem- 
locks below the ridge. 


Standing on her hind legs, a big 
doe deer just manages to reach the 
last few twigs on the lowest limb of 
the red maple. The fawn beside her 
makes a feeble effort to do the same 
but is inches too short. They drop 
back to their feet and start downhill, 
the young animal stumbling in the 
snow which is now almost knee deep. 
Before reaching the first bench of the 
mountain, the fawn has dropped be- 
hind, out of sight in the swirling 
whiteness. 

Only the soft song of a chickadee 
serenades the coming of the night. 
Swaying upside down it quickly picks 
the seeds from a pine cone, the tiny 
bird seems to be the only cheerful 
note in the somber winter woods. 
The ruffed grouse have gone to roost 
in the hemlock thickets, seeking pro- 
tection from the storm. Along the 
edges of the forest, the rabbits are 
holed up, safe and secure below 
ground while far away on the farm- 
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lands the pheasants and quail have 
sought refuge in the multiflora rose 
hedges or in the dense weeds of 
swales and gullies. 


Still the snow keeps falling as the 
long, cold night sets in. And in a 
thousand cities and towns and coun- 
try hamlets, human hearts are con- 
cerned about wildlife. Men are listen- 
ing to the blizzard’s moaning under 
the eaves, are leaving the warmth of 
their fires to check on the depth of 
the snow outside. People are wonder- 
ing if their favorite game birds and 
animals will survive the storm. 

The Boy Scouts and 4H Clubs, 
the Junior Sportsmen and _ Senior 
Hunting and Fishing Clubs, the city 
dweller and the back country farmer 
—they all will be meeting around the 
hot-stoves and conference tables now, 
talking about game feeding caravans, 
making plans to fill the feeders this 
weekend and dickering to obtain 
some part of this year’s record corn 
crop. From Wheatfield Hollow and 
Lyman’s Run to Burnt Shanty Ridge 
and the Big Flat they are going to be 
carrying out the corn in the weeks 
and months ahead. 





HARVEY ROBERTS, co-author of 
this article, is Acting Chief of the Com- 
mission’s Division of Research. He is 
presently serving in the Commission’s 
Harrisburg headquarters while Roger M. 
Latham is on temporary leave of absence 
studying for his doctorate at Pennsylvania 
State University. Roberts took under- 
graduate work there, later studying for 
both his bachelor and master’s degrees 
in wildlife management at the Univer- 
sity of Alaska. For the past several years 
he has been in charge of the Commis- 
sion’s wild turkey research project. WILL 
JOHNS is Editor of this magazine and 
holds a bachelor’s degree in wildlife 
management from the University of 
Maine. 


If you are going to feed wildlife 
this winter, there are certain basic 
things you ought to know. Like 
everything else in this world of 
trouble and toil, there’s a right way 
and a wrong way to conduct winter 
feeding. This article is aimed at 
getting you off on the right foot and 
on the trail which will do wildlife 
the most good. 

First of all, remember this before 
you dash off in the snow, a_ bushel 
bag of corn straining back muscles 
unaccustomed to such heavy labor: 


Normal winter weather in Pennsylvania 
is not disastrous to any wildlife 
species. 

Wild birds and animals are amaz- 
ingly able to withstand low tempera- 
tures and ordinary winter snows. 
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Game Commission experiments just 
prior to World War II proved, for 
example, that ringneck pheasants are 
unusually hardy birds—capable of en- 
during without serious ill-effects com- 
plete fasts of two or more weeks dur- 
ing severe winter weather. Bobwhite 
quail, on the other hand, were found 
to be highly susceptible to food short- 
ages and cold, their ability to resist 
both being largely dependent upon 
covey size. In both outdoor and 
laboratory tests, research biologists 
tested these and many other species 
of popular game birds and animals. 
In one test, a pair of wild turkeys 
was subjected to zero temperature 
and a constant wind of 5.8 miles per 
hour. These birds were given abso- 
lutely no food and no water. How 
long did they survive these condi- 
tions? Surprisingly, one of these ma- 
ture turkeys lasted seven days, the 
other for nine days. They lost 25.7 
percent of their initial body weight 
before succumbing. Another pair sub- 
jected to the same temperature but 
no wind lived for an average of 13.5 
days. 


Does this infer that winter feeding is not 
necessary or desirable? 


No, not necessarily. As _ stated 
above, normal winters are not danger- 
ous to wildlife if—and it’s a big IF— 
certain other conditions are present. 
First, suitable food and cover condi- 
tions must be available if wildlife 
populations are to survive this critical 
period in maximum numbers. This is 
the “key” to artificial winter feeding. 
The best winter feeding program that 
humans could devise would be the 
planting and cultivating of natural 
food and cover plants. The Game 
Commission and many sportsman’s 
clubs, along with countless other in- 
terested organizations and _individ- 
uals, are doing that but their efforts 
are not always enough, especially 
when winters are unusually severe. 
And this type of program obviously 
can’t be done overnight nor can it be 
started in the winter. Further, even 


in areas that may have good food 
and cover conditions, abnormal 
weather may make it impossible for 
wildlife to use this natural food and 
cover. 

As a matter of fact, very seldom 
will you find an area that has any 
surplus food and cover for wildlife. 
Mother Nature is noted for being 
prolific and each year more birds and 
animals are born than can _ possibly 
be sustained until the next breeding 
season. Even if none of them were 
harvested during the hunting seasons, 
this loss would be surprisingly con- 
stant. In the wild very few game birds 
or animals die of “old age.” And the 
more food that can be made avail- 
able to them during the winter 
months, when they are always at their 
lowest numbers, the greater chance 
that the highest possible number will 
pull through to Spring’s “rebirth of 
the species.” 


When and where, then, should winter 
feeding be started? 

During the winter there may oc- 
cur abnormal, severe weather which 
will make supplemental, emergency 
feeding of game not only desirable 
but essential. In periods of deep 
snow, ice storms or freezing rain 
when the woods and fields become 
literally ‘‘frozen solid” and when all 
natural food is kept from wildlife 
for a week or more, winter feeding 
is the “order of the day.” In case of 
a really serious emergency, the Game 
Commission and sportsmen’s organi- 
zations will quickly call your atten- 
tion to the need, if conditions look 
bad in your locality, you should 
consult your local Game Protector 
for advice. Generally speaking, sup- 
plemental feeding of game should be 
started in late December and early 
January. 


Even with mild or normal winter 
weather, is artificial feeding some- 
times necessary? 


Yes, as already intimated, in areas 
where game populations going into 
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the winter season are known to be 
higher than the natural food and 
cover conditions can support, “sus- 
tained” winter feeding is often car- 
ried out. This involves permanent 
type feeders or feeding stations, kept 
filled week after week, month after 
month until enough food will natur- 
ally grow again in the spring. 

This emphasizes the point that the 
need for winter feeding doesn’t al- 
ways involve snow and sub-zero tem- 
peratures. Throughout wide areas of 
Pennsylvania, for example, late frosts 
last spring killed the terminal buds 
and flowers of forest trees and shrubs. 
The mast crop—acorns, beechnuts, 
hickory nuts, etc.—in most of the 
mountainous northern tier counties 
this year was almost a total failure. 
Even grapes were hard-hit, except in 
sheltered ravines and deep valleys. 
This may prove to be a very serious 
loss with far-reaching effects on deer, 






“wild turkeys, squirrels, ruffed grouse 
and other forest game species. Sum- 
mer droughts or poor growing seasons 
due to any other reason often have 
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the same net results. The great popu- 
lations of wild turkeys over recent 
years have largely resulted because 
the Game Commission conducted 
supplemental feeding programs each 
winter, especially when the natural 
crops of food failed due to conditions 
beyond human control. 


Where, specifically, should feed be 
placed? 

Select suitable feeding spots now, 
so that prompt action can be taken if 
and when an emergency arises. Feed- 
ing shelters and stations should be 
placed in areas where game naturally 
congregates. Feed should also be 
placed near good escape or protective 
cover since the abnormal concentra- 
tions of game birds and animals that 
come to eat your free ‘hand-out”’ may 
be unduly exposed to predators and 
other natural enemies. Supplemental 
feed for wild turkeys should normally 
be placed in deep woods along spring 
runs or in sheltered valleys and ra- 
vines. Don’t erect feeders on wind- 
swept ridges or in open clearings. 
Feed for bobwhite quail or pheasants 
should be placed near over-grown 
fencerows, tangles of green briar, mul- 


tiflora rose fences, or other dense 


cover. 


Supplemental game food should 
never be placed in the open or on 
the snow. Wild birds and animals 
which have to feed out in the open, 
with no overhead protection, are very 
susceptible to attack by predators. 
Drifting snow or later snowfalls will 
also soon cover food placed in such 
locations. Where suitable natural 
shelters are available, they should 
be used. It is often necessary, how- 
ever, to provide artificially constructed 
shelters. But even these man-made 
shelters or feeders should be placed 
near other natural cover. 





Shelters and feeders should be lo- 
cated on side slopes facing south or 
southeast if at all possible. Game 
birds are usually too wary to feed 
under any shelter which is not well 
lighted and from which they would 
not be able to observe the approach 
of enemies. Feeders for wild turkeys 
should be “hung” or constructed so 
that the bottom is several feet off the 
ground or high enough so that they 
don’t become buried in the snow. 
Actually, squirrels perform the key 
function in the operation of any tur- 
key feeder. They eat only the germ 
of the corn kernels and in the proc- 
ess, stir the corn around so that it 
ialls to ground or snow level where 
the big birds can get at it. A turkey 
feeder nailed ten feet high in a tree 
would provide just as much feed for 
the birds as one built two feet off the 
ground. But don’t put them that 
high, of course—keeping them filled 
would require the services of a seeple- 
jack. 


What is the best type of feeder to use? 


That is a $64,000 question since 
at least that amount of money has 
been spent over the years in build- 
ing feeders. Probably the best ans- 
wer is that there is no “best” type 
of feeder. They come in a wide va- 
riety of shapes and sizes—everything 
from beer cans to corn cribs. Actually, 
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the shape, materials and types of con- 
struction are not as important as the 
specification that the feeder or shelter 
be large enough to hold a quantity 
of food—enough to last at least several 
days and preferably more. The food 
should also be available to the wild- 
life you are trying to feed at all times 
and the feeder should be built so that 
it won't “boomerang” on the birds 
by “trapping” them for their natural 
enemies. 

The hopper shelter and feeder, the 
wire basket feeds, suspended tray 
feeder, crib-hopper feeder, box feeder, 
rack feeder, spike pole feeder, tent 
shelter, barrel feeder and a hundred 
others have all been used satisfactorily 
and with good results. The Game 
Commission for the past several years 
has constructed a crib-type feeder 
which holds about 50 bushels of ear 
corn. This feeder has shown excellent 
results but remember this: It takes 
at least a pick-up truck to keep it 
filled and it is relatively expensive to 
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build, For these reasons, it is not 
recommended for an individual or 
small group or for anyone not hav- 
ing access to considerable quantities 
of corn. 

Several types of feeders are shown 
on these pages but if you are an aver- 
age individual, of moderate means 
and with limited transportation fa- 
cilities like a car and your own two 
feet, we suggest the wire basket 
feeder. It is very inexpensive to build 
and without too much strain on your 
back muscles, you can keep it filled 
with corn. Most important, the ma- 
terials can be easily carried back off 
the beaten path into the deep woods. 
That’s where the game is usually 
found in winter—and that’s where 
your feeding station should be estab- 
lished if it is to do the most good. 


What feed should be used? 


Research has shown that wild birds 
are unable to survive long periods 
of cold weather and food scarcity 


CORN CRIB TYPE FEEDER is ideal for extended periods of artificial feeding but is not 
the easiest feeder to build and place in woods. Construction details shown on back cover 


are for a 50 bushel feeder but the one shown below is much smaller. 
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without an adequate supply of vita- 
min A. Wheat, buckwheat, oats, rye, 
barley, white corn and yellow soy- 
beans contain very little vitamin A 
and should not be used in winter 
feeding. 

YELLOW CORN IS PROBABLY 
THE BEST SINGLE FOOD YOU 
CAN USE. It is high in vitamin A 
content, is relatively inexpensive and 
is easily obtained, especially this year 
when farmers throughout Pennsyl- 
vania had a bumper corn crop. This 
grain can be fed whole, cracked or as 
corn meal. Other foods containing 
vitamin A are: green leafy vegetables, 
chopped carrots, and black Wilson 
soybeans. Commercial wildbird mix- 
tures are fine for songbirds but they 
are not necessary for game birds. 


And in conclusion, one final plea! 


If and when you start feeding wild- 
life in winter, keep it up! Game birds 
and animals are no different than 


humans in this respect: Once they 
have found a feeder or other artificial 
“hand-out” and have become accus- 
tomed to using it regularly, they 
won't scratch as hard for their natural 
food. As a general rule, they will 
keep coming back and coming back 
for more. One-day wildlife feeding 
caravans and excursions are fine for 
a little while and may help alleviate 
an emergency of short duration—but 
the game that probably will congre- 
gate on the spot may wait for the 
next caravan which never comes. If 
you are not equipped financially, phy- 
sically, materially or morally to estab- 
lish feeders and then to keep them 
filled for weeks and even months, 
wildlife will be better off if you never 
start out. The food shortage that you 
are trying to alleviate will last a long 
time. Once you start feeding, keep 
feeding and don’t stop until next 
March or until enough natural food 
is growing again in the Spring. 


RACK FEEDER is easily constructed from natural materials found in the woods. Poles 
and saplings spaced about two inches apart form the sides. The top can be covered with 
hemlock or pine branches to protect the corn and offer some shelter for turkeys and 


squirrels. 
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PERFECT DAY OF PENNSYLVANIA HUNTING was enjoyed by these “visitors” to north- 
western grouse and ringneck territory. Left to right: Senator A. Willis Robertson, co- 
author of the famous Pittman-Robertson Act; Commissioner H. L. Buchanan; Dr. Logan 


J. Bennett, Commission Executive Director; and Admiral Edwin Graves, USN-Ret., who 
accompanied Senator Robertson from Virginia. 


When Visitors Drop Over 


The Ridge 


By Steve Szalewicz 





nt the past few months the names 
appearing most frequently in this 
column just so happened to be “top 
brass.” 

We have bandied about rather long 
comments on short acquaintances 
with our top state game and fish de- 
partment executives, have related the 
findings of our most learned wildlife 
scientists, placed before commis- 
sioners and congressmen, assembly- 
men and civic leaders the beliefs and 
ambitions of district sportsmen and 
quoted source material from forest 
supervisors and the nation’s leading 
conservationists. 

Like one of our readers thought 
out loud the other day, we have been 
“hobnobbing with the big boys.” 


This, then, is to tell the line-walker 
at Petroleum Center, the _lease- 
pumper at Neiltown, the shivering 
fisherman at Brandon, the beagle man 
at Bredinsburg, the coon hunter in 
Prather Run Hollow, the fox trapper 
at Van and that certain fellow at 
Cherrytree who hunts with a single 
barrel shotgun that is held together 
with baling wire, that our interests 
in the outdoors still lie mainly along 
the ridges of these Allegheny hills. 





STEVE SZALEWICZ, author of this article, 
writes an outdoor column for the Oil City- 
Franklin-Clarion Derrick. The article first 
appeared in print in that newspaper and is 
reprinted here by permission. 
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But when distinguished outdoors- 
men like Dr. Logan Bennett, the big 
boss of the state game commission at 
Harrisburg, and _ Senator Willis 
Robertson of Virginia, the best friend 
the nation’s hunters and conserva- 
tionists ever had, drop over the ridge 
to look things over and hunt with 
Game Commissioner H. L. Buchanan 
of Franklin, we wouldn’t be working 
for the hunters without rushing the 
Senator for an interview. 

It was on invitation from Mr. 
Buchanan that we lunched with 
Senator Robertson a fortnight ago in 
Franklin and heard him marvel at 
the way the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission had been able to bring “wild 
geese into the mountains,” and praise 
the excellent game law enforcement 
in the state and wonder how the 
“level” countryside like we have in 
Crawford County could produce 
pheasants, woodcock and grousé in 
the same habitat. 

“We have to go up on the moun- 
tainsides to get out grouse in Vir- 





ginia,’ said the graying but rugged 
Senator, as if he anticipated the aches 
of the grouse hunts in his state. 

When the Senator mentioned 
“geese in the mountains” he referred 
to his visit to Pymatuning Reservoir 
at Linesville where hundreds of geese 
sit down on the 2,500 acre waterfowl 
refuge. 

After a trip through northwestern 
Pennsylvania, the Senator knew that 
if we have “geese in the mountains” 
today we will have even more to- 
morrow. The 500-acre Conneaut 
Marsh near Geneva completed in 1954 
and the Sigel Marsh now building 
near Waterford will stop more 
honkers to “vacation in the moun- 
tains.” 

And these water highways have 
been made possible by federal funds 
accumulated through the Pittman- 
Robertson act passed in 1935. This 
act takes 11 cents out of each dollar 
spent by the nation’s hunters for guns 
and ammunition and channels it into 
a huge wildlife restoration program. 


FIELD INSPECTION of both Pennsylvania hunting and Commission efforts to improve it 
through Federal Aid funds was made by distinguished “visitors” in November. Here Com- 
mission vice-president H. L. Buchanan, left, of Franklin, congratulates Admiral Graves and 
Senator Robertson on their hunting success. 
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The tax is divided so that five cents 
goes to improving game range, food 
and cover plantings on private and 
public lands. To understand how 
much this five cents accomplished on 
state game lands in Venango County 
from January 1, 1949, to December 
31, 1953, visualize clearing 146.5 acres 
of game lands, planting 41 acres to 
grains, seeding 106 acres with clover, 
maintaining 158 acres in sod, plant- 
ing 129,600 evergreens and 115,075 
other seedlings, plus hundreds of 
man-hours spent in range improve- 
ment. 

The five cents also leased 12,686 
acres in the cooperative Farm-Game 
Projects on which were planted 118,- 
100 coniferous, 53,900 multiflora rose 
and 11,200 other seedlings. 

Another two cents of the tax, in 
addition to building the waterfowl 
marshes we mentioned above, also 
bought public hunting grounds. In 
the same five year period, Pittman- 
Robertson dollars bought 12,675.7 
acres of game lands in Northwestern 
Pennsylvania, of which 154.5 acres 
were in Venango County, 77 in 
Clarion, 1,973.9 in Warren and 7,048 
in Crawford. 

The remaining four cents are spent, 
a cent on maintenance and improve- 
ment to keep wildlife areas at top 
production, a penny for administra- 
tion and supervision, and two cents 
for fact-finding in game management. 
In all, at least $500,000 is returned 
to Pennsylvania hunters by the Pitt- 
man-Robertson act each year, 

How well is Pennsylvania using its 
Pittman-Robertson aid, we asked 
Senator Robertson. 

“Doing a grand job,” said the 
Senator, reminding us that each man 
in the hunting party had killed his 
limit of ringnecks and grouse, and 
at the same time ordering apple pie 
“with milk.” 

Right there we suspected that the 
Senator’s talents included not only 









a knowledge of how to propagate and 
harvest game birds but also how to 
prepare them for eating. 

“Senator,” we asked, “how do you 
like your grouse?” 

“Son, be careful not to break the 
skin when you pluck the bird. A tight 
skin holds juices and wild flavor. 
Split the grouse down the back and 
open. Sprinkle with salt and pepper 
inside and out. Melt country butter 
in iron skillet. Aluminum and copper 
heat too fast. Broil until brown all 
over. Then put in more butter, with 
very little water. Turn heat low and 
cover. Steam for 30 minutes, but 
baste every ten. You'll get a piece of 
tender white meat that can’t be sur- 
passed,” said the Senator. 

And what about trimmings? 

The Virginian said his grouse 
didn’t need any. But on second 
thought, as he “‘spooned” his pie and 
remembered his constituents in the 
Tidewater, he suggested ‘“‘spoon 
bread” was fitting company for grouse 
eating. 

“Spoon bread” he made of white 
water ground corn meal. The corn 
“must’” be grown in the Tidewater. 
Use one cup of meal, one of milk, 
one beaten egg, one teaspoon baking 
powder, one teaspoon salt. Cook in 
400 degree oven until brown and 
serve piping hot with hot bird. 


And_ possibly ruminating in the 
flavors of cinnamon and sugar the 
Senator added “tried apples,” Stay- 
man or Winesap, would round out 
the meal. He cuts apples without 
peeling, puts them in an iron skillet 
with fresh bacon gravy and consider- 
able amount of sugar. Heat slowly. 
Turn apples often. Add water from 
time to time. 

“There, son,” said the Senator, “‘we 
have the makings of a grand meal. 
But it can be enjoyed best by those 
who walk a half day to get the 
grouse.” 
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They Cure Themselves 


By Archibald Rutledge 


S a plantation boy, I kept many 

wild creatures as pets. One of 
these was the fawn of a_ whitetail 
deer. One day, while it was still a 
baby, it ran against a barbed wire 
fence, tearing an ugly gash in its side. 
I cleansed the wound with carbolic 
water, and strapped on a_ bandage 
with adhesive tape. When, an hour 
later, I revisited my patient, he had 
pulled the bandage off and was care- 
fully licking the wound clean. I 
noticed that he licked the hair away 
from the injured place, exposing it 
fully to the air and sunlight. He took 
entire charge of his own trouble and 
within a very few days had healed 
himself. 

The Romans had a proverb, “Every 
herb reveals a present god.” Birds 
and animals know nothing of this 
saying, but with startling clairvoyance 
they appear to know what herbs will 
cure what ills. Of botany and of the 
materia medica they, in a sense, have 
no understanding; but in another 
and a far more practical sense, their 
comprehension exceeds ours, It is 
generally supposed that men_ have 
made their own medical discoveries, 
but this has not always been true. 
As late as the eighteenth century, 
physicians admitted that many medi- 
cines then used were discovered by 
watching animals that sought out 
these things to cure their ills. Our 
American Indians, and through their 
example our pioneer ancestors, 
learned some of the rudiments of 
medicine from animals by observing 
what herbs and roots were sought out 
by those of nature’s children who 
were suffering from wounds, fever, 
alimentary disturbance, snake-bite; by 
watching a bear grubbing for the 
roots of fern; by observing how a wild 
deer will dig up and eat the roots of 
the sweet flag or calamus; by noting 


how the wild turkey, during a rainy 
spell, will compel her babies to eat 
the leaves of the spice-bush; and by 
seeing a wolf, bitten by a rattler, 
confidently chewing snakeroot! In his 
long fight against disease, animals 
helped man long before he began to 
experiment with them by vivisection 
for medical purposes. And our an- 
cestral debt to them goes beyond our 
search for health: an official of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad told me that 
when that great system laid its road- 
bed over the high Alleghenies, it fol- 
lowed the ancient buffalo trails. 
Those animals had every curve, every 
ascent, and every decline perfectly 
surveyed. 

When a wild creature is injured 
but retains enough strength to effect 
an immediate escape, it first seeks 
solitude and complete retirement. 
Then, giving scrupulous attention to 
its external wound, it likewise takes 
care of the needs of the “inner man.” 
Perhaps the universal remedy is a 
laxative. The animal may induce 
vomiting; he will almost certainly 
take a purge. Invariably he appears 
intent on clearing the alimentary 
tract. Members of the canine and 
feline families, when in physical dis- 
tress, eat green grass even though 
they are almost completely carnivor- 
ous. In fact, if a dog or cat eats grass, 
that fact may be taken as a sure in- 
dication that the animal feels “below 
par.” Attendants in zoological parks, 
when they find an animal ailing, 
attempt to give it an assortment of 
the flora natural to its habitat. From 
these plants and shrubs, roots and 
berries, the patient will nearly always 
be able to select the medicine it 
needs. 

An animal with a fever usually 
hunts an airy, shady place near water 
where it remains quiet, eating very 
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little and drinking often until it re- 
covers. On the other hand, a rheu- 
matic animal usually hunts the hot- 
test spot it can find in the sunlight 
and soaks up all the heat possible. 
All wild creatures dislike and avoid 
wind. 

As we have seen, good health is due 
to prevention of disease as well as to 
cure. I have found wild things to be 
exceedingly temperate in their diet. 
They often vary it with the seasons 
of the year when their systems re- 
quire certain adjustments. Some pro- 
found and unerring instinct causes 
every bird and animal to eat those 
foods, and to eat them in those quan- 
tities, that will enable them best to 
carry on their functions. Often what 
they eat cannot exactly be called 
food. For example, in the South, 
where there are great dredge-cuts 
made by the old phosphate mining, 
deer will travel for miles to drink 
that water which is richly impreg- 
nated with this mineral. And the 
bucks are the ones who resort to these 
old canals. They need lime in their 
systems for horn-growth. And I can 
vouch for the fact that the bucks of 
those regions carry the finest antlers 
I have ever seen. All female birds 
need lime to form eggshells; and as 
the shells of crustaceans, especially 
the oyster, are rich in lime, it is a 
common thing to see even birds of 
the uplands and the deep forests re- 
sort, in the mating season, to places 
where these shells are found. I have 
watched a female cerulean warbler 
breaking up a tiny mussel shell on a 
sandbank beside a stream. She had to 
have lime, and she knew where to 
get it. 

As far as my observation extends, 
wild creatures recover with extra- 
ordinary rapidity from all ordinary 
flesh wounds. When bones are 


broken, or when some trouble reaches 
the vitals, the case is very different. 
Yet I have cited instances of recovery 
from, serious injury, and there must 
be many more. 





While I no longer enjoy keeping 
any wild thing confined, I used to 
have many pets. Among these was 
‘“Woodnymph,” my flying squirrel. 
This fascinating little dryad was al- 
ways entertaining me by her antics 
in her big cage. There were some 
cracks in the bottom of her box; and 
one night she got her left foreleg 
caught. In her frantic struggle to 
escape, she broke it. Next morning 
I found her lying bright-eyed in a 
sunny corner. As I came up, she 
shifted her position slightly. But she 
did not try to entertain me with 
aerial high-dives as usual. The grace- 
ful sprite was an invalid. That I saw. 
And I knew that if I tried to put her 
leg in splints, she would struggle 
fearfully, and then tear the bandages 
off. 

I pushed her water pan up to her, 
and a few grains of corn. Then I left 
her alone. I knew that she would 
know what to do. For a space of sev- 
eral days she lay demure, silent, 
strangely effaced. I noticed, too, that 
she always kept her injured paw in 
the same position. She seemed like a 
little child, outdoing herself to be 
good. What impressed me most was 
the complete transformation of mood 
that she imposed on herself. She who 
had been vividly active, physically 
vivacious, now lay passive; watchful, 
yet serene. 

In ten days she began to move 
about the cage. In three weeks Wood- 
nymph was her rollicking self again. 
She had effected her own cure. Nor, 
after her accident, was she ever less 
active and graceful than she had been 
before. 

Fresh water, pure air, sunshine, 
quiet, steady confidence in recovery, 
a remarkable degree of patience— 
these are among the remedies that 
nature’s children apply to them- 
selves; and by them, except in cases 
foredoomed as hopeless, they heal 
themselves. 

Of course, their ability to do so is 
due very largely to their constantly 
superb physical condition. 
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It seems to me that a certain regu- 
larity of life indicates temperance, in- 
asmuch as it shows a fine appreciation 
of the value of time, and how it 
should be spent. We squander much 
time speeding from place to place, 
from excitement to excitement, and 
rarely are better for either. The wild 
turkey affords us an admirable illus- 
tration of the routine of wild 
brother’s day. Waking on the roost at 
daydawn, the wild turkey will fly to 
the ground about sunrise; but if the 
weather is cold and wet, he may stay 
on his perch until much later. I have 
seen a flock still roosting at nine 
o'clock on a rainy morning. Once on 
the ground, the great birds imme- 
diately begin to forage for food, 
which they take sparingly and _ fas- 
tidiously. They wander around, feed- 
ing until about eleven o'clock, when 
they take a long siesta, during the 
course of which they seek out some 
sunny sandy bank, where they take 
dust baths. During the middle of the 
day, although they have not been 
doing what we would call work, they 
rest from two to three hours. Then 
they begin to feed back toward their 
roosting trees. They usually fly up at 
sunset, though sometimes they may 
do so a little earlier or later. If they 
are not disturbed, and if food is 
adequate, they may, so exact is their 
routine, cross the same road at the 
same place and at the same time day 
after day. I have tested this and have 
found it true. Once a friend took me 
in a turkey-blind so that I could 
watch the birds feeding within a few 
feet of me. We settled ourselves in 
the blind at 2 o'clock in the after- 
noon. I asked him if I might smoke. 

“Well,” he said, ‘they will be here 
at 2:10. You’d better wait until they 
are gone.” 

I thought he was fooling me; but 
at nine minutes after two, seven gob- 
blers and four hens trooped up to 
the blind. It is regularity of regime 
of this kind that makes me believe 
that wild brother lives a very decent 


and respectable life. He never keeps 
late hours. He is always sober, indus- 
trious (in his own way), and temper- 
ate. The cares of which we complain 
so much are, in most cases, due to 
our disregard of the simplest laws of 
hygiene and common sense. A temp- 
erate person has about fifty chances 
to one over an intemperate person 
in the matter of attaining what we 
call human happiness; and by a 
temperate person I mean one who is 
not a spendthrift of his physical 
birthright. A man can be as intemp- 
erate in play as in work; in eating 
as well as in drinking; in short, in 
living at too high a pitch. On one 
occasion Boswell asked his famous 
friend, Sam Johnson, why he no 
longer drank any kind of liquor. 
“Sir,” replied Johnson, “I find that 
more pleasure is to be had from stay- 
ing sober than in getting drunk.” 
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Strange as it may seem, I have on 
several occasions seen Nature’s chil- 
dren intoxicated. But the matter was 
purely accidental. I have seen tame 
ducks under the influence of liquor 
from eating wine-mash; and f have 
seen both cedarwaxings and robins 
decidedly groggy from eating the ber- 
ries of the wild orange and the pride- 
of-India or umbrella tree. My _ ob- 
servation, however, led me to believe 
that the birds so affected were all 
young. The older birds seem to avoid 
these berries or to eat them sparingly. 
Ordinarily, birds avoid the attractive 
scarlet berries of the youpon or cas- 
sina (ilex vomitoria). This is the 





medicinal fruit that the Seminole 
Indians used as a strong emetic. 

We often hear that an individual 
or an athletic team has “gone into 
training.” The expression has a two- 
fold meaning: that the person or per- 
sons are now living temperately; that 
certain unhealthful practices have 
been temporarily abandoned. I do 
not know but that one of the most 
distinguishing differences between 
human life and the life in the wild 
is the fact that wild creatures appear 
to be always in training. They keep 
regular hours. They insist on certain 
periods, day and night, for rest and 
relaxation. They play. Under normal 
conditions, no one of them is a glut- 
ton. If one happens to get the least 
bit off condition, he at once refuses 
to eat. The result is that wild birds 
and animals are remarkably sane, 
poised, and natural. They take care 
of themselves. At any moment they 
are ready for an emergency. Every 
day they live they are like Olympic 
athletes on the eve of the Games. 
And if there is one great lesson that 
all of us can learn from Nature, it is 
that to be temperate in all things is 
as likely a road to happiness and to 
good health as any we can find. 





MAIL THAT BIG GAME KILL TAG 


Many of the required big game kill reports on bears taken in the recent 
season have been received at the Game Commission’s Harrisburg office. But 


a large number are yet to arrive. 


All successful antlered deer hunters are urged to mail their 1956 buck 
kill report as soon as possible. The report card can get lost or mislaid if 
not sent as soon as the hunter returns home. 

A legal requirement provides that the kill card shall be mailed within 
five days after the close of the particular big game season. Aside from this, 
the Game Commission gleans valuable information from these reports which 


help determine Pennsylvania’s big game management program. 
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HE AMERICAN FIELD, “Bible” 

of bird dog field trials, carried the 
following in their issue of March 24, 
1956: “In one of the more dramatic 
and touching performances _ that 
brighten the pages of field trial his- 
tory, Illsley Chip, eleven-year-old 
setter dog, topped a score of starters 
in the Miami Valley Amateur All- 


Long Trail For A Trophy 


By Horace Lytle 





Age Stake to annex premier laurels 
and to gain permanent possession tor 
his fond owner of the rich Dayton 
Trophy that has been in competition 
a quarter of a century or more... 

Chip reached the heights in his ex- 
hibition, shedding the years like water 
on a duck’s back, to give a wide-going 
demonstration, capped by a meritori- 
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ous bevy find that resulted from a 
long sustained cast of intelligently 
directed searching.” 

Some fifty-five years of my life have 
been associated with various sports, 
in one way or another. I saw every 
shot the great Bobby Jones played to 
win golf's U. S. Open at Scioto, when 
Grantland Rice called his 35 on the 
last nine holes “The greatest finish in 
all sport.” In sober seriousness, how- 
ever, and after allowing perspective 
full time to jell, it is my studied con- 
viction that Illsley Chip on March 
18, 1956 at Versailles State Park, In- 
diana, topped any other competitive 
effort of any kind, that I have ever 
seen or known. 

Some thirty years ago the Miami 
Valley Amateur Field Trial Associa- 
tion was organized in Dayton, Ohio 
by a nationally prominent group of 
pointing dog enthusiasts. After sev- 
eral years the founders of the Miami 
Valley determined to make the trials 
significant among amateur clubs of 
top rating. The result was a hand- 
some sterling silver Trophy for the 
Ail-Age Stake, that was first put into 
competition in 1930. For permanent 
possession it had to be won three 
times, though not necessarily with 
the same dog. The winner of each 
trial, however, was allowed to keep 
the Trophy until the next one—thus 
being given a_ year’s enjoyment 
thereof. This required signing-up-for- 
it, not only in the interest of the 
Association, but as a requirement of 
the Insurance Company that issued 
the policy to cover the Trophy’s value 
of $1,000. 

So much for the Trophy itself. 
This story concerns itself mainly, 
however, with the battles to win it. 
There had been several close calls— 
some of them “too close for comfort.” 
Yet, as different men passed on-and- 
out—and their dogs with them—and 
the years added up to top a quarter 
century—it began to look very much 
as if the DAYTON TROPHY might 
still be in competition for years to 
come! One problem, indeed, had al- 


ready become somewhat acute: Large 
as the Trophy is, there wasn’t much 
space left for engraving the names ol 
too many more annual winners. 


Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky 
dogs accounted for the first five “legs.” 
The writer’s own first win of it came 
in 1935 with the setter dog, Sam 
Illsley. Actually, Sam well might 
have won it a year earlier, but he 
became lost on point in a woods— 
and by the time the dog had been 
found we'd lost the judge to cover 
it! Which was just as well, from the 
standpoint of what was later to come, 
for had Sam won it twice in those 
early years, we'd not have this story 
to write now. In 1935, however, Sam 
topped the stake outstandingly; and 
did it in direct competition with the 
splendid West Virginia setter, Edge- 
wood Ben, the dog whose name had 
gone on the Trophy as the third 
winner of it, in 1932. 

We pause to mention that by 1937 
the writer had handled three of the 
winning dogs, but only one of them 
being my own. For F. H. Rike otf 
Dayton I handled his Paliacho Jr's 
Pal to become the second name on 
the Trophy; in 1931 and in 1937 I 
handled this dog’s son, Pal’s John, 
to give Mr. Rike his second win! 
Thus, even that long ago, the Trophy 
was dangerously close to retirement. 
I just missed-by-a-whisker for Fred 
Rike a year later—but “a miss is as 
good as a mile.” 

Sam Illsley became the sire of Miss 
Illsley, a good setter bitch with which 
I won reasonably often, and in some 
important trials—but she never man- 
aged to top the Miami Valley. In 
1945, however, she whelped a litter 
of puppies sired by Mississippi Zev, 
the same Zev destined to win the Na- 
tional Championship of 1946 at 
Grand Junction, Tenn. And from this 
litter I kept two, a dog and a bitch, 
later registered as Illsley Chip and 
Illsley Linda. Chip was never rugged 
as a youngster, in fact was sickly. 
Linda, just the opposite, was tough- 








FIRST HOLD ON DAYTON TROPHY was given Horace Lytle by “Sam Illsley” shown 
above. “Sam” won the trial in 1935 and was the grandsire of Illsley Linda and Illsley Chip, 
both of whom helped retire the trophy twenty years later. 


as-steel—“‘tough,”’ too, to get staunched 
on game. We had interesting experi- 
ences with both of them—from Florida 
to Saskatchewan. As a Derby, Linda 
topped that stake in the first field 
trial in which I started her, Chip’s 
showing in the same event being 
rather poor. 

Time marched on. New winners 
were added each year to the big 
DAYTON TROPHY of the Miami 
Valley Association. In 1948 Chip was 
named for third place, an Indiana 
dog, Guion’s Peerless Beau, topping 
it. Linda, as in the case of her mother 
before her, seemed jinxed when it 
came to the Miami Valley. She ran 
some of her greatest races in this very 
stake, but just couldn’t manage win- 
ning connection with birds. Once, 
called back in a second series, the 
judges kept her down an hour and 
fifteen minutes—but she had no luck 
finding game. 

In the meantime, an _ Indiana 
pointer dog Airigan’s Flying Bob, 
topped the Miami Valley two-years- 
in-a-row! This was in 1949 and 1950. 
Thus it began to look as if we might 
shortly see the end of the trail for 
the Trophy. It seemed almost as a 


possible destiny, for—although Bob's 
1949 win had been well earned—he 
needed much favor from fortune to 
give him his win a year later. Would 
his luck-charm hold? And what had 
happened to mine! It had been fifteen 
long years since Sam Illsley, grand- 
sire of Chip and Linda, had given me 
my one-and-only winning “leg.” 

The Miami Valley trials had long- 
since moved location from Ohio to 
Versailles State Park, Indiana. In 
1951, I still vividly recall saying to 
several friends as we drove out to the 
grounds: “Well, I’ve gotten to where 
{ don’t even expect to win any more. 
I used to have my share of good luck 
—but I no longer have any at all!” 

This I not only said—but felt. In- 
stantly it led to some kidding, the 
gist of which being: “You've not even 
run yet, today.” 

When Chip ran, not too long after 
this, he had a find and_ perform- 
ance on game that topped the stake 
as it then stood. But when Linda fol- 
lowed him shortly thereafter, with a 
more smashing race plus two-finds-in- 
short-order, it was she who gave me 
my second leg on the big Trophy. 
Chip placed second, and thus would 
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have won it had she not. This was 
indeed a turn of the tide with a 
vengeance! New hope began to 
simmer. 

A year later Linda again showed 
winning ground work—but failed to 
find birds. Chip’s running was second 
only to that of his sister—and he did 
find birds. But as I was going to him 
to flush, and passed behind a bush, 
he suddenly did his own flushing, 
plus which he even chased! There is 
no explaining such things, sometimes. 
It is certain that had he not “cut his 
throat” (and mine!) he would have 
retired the Trophy in 1952. Could 
he but have been waiting for even 
greater drama, before he was ready? 
Oh, I know that’s but silly—yet 1 
have one friend who's convinced of 
it, or says he is. All I know is that 
dogs really are psychic. 

More time marched on. Linda’s 
heart began weakening to an extent 
that her Veterinarian ordered her re- 
tirement last year. Before that 
occurred, however, she had one last 
try in the Miami Valley. At edge ot 
woods, where she was manifestly mak- 
ing-game, I accidentally rode into 
her birds before she had pinned them 
—and that was that. 

Chip’s story was curiously different. 
In spite of crippling injuries, he 
otherwise acquired increasing rugged- 
ness with age. For four years his hunt- 
ing had become constantly more avid, 
the patterns of his ground coverage 
surpassing anything he had _ ever 
shown as a younger dog. There was 
but a single exception: In the Miami 
Valley of 1955 the wet, muddy ground 
nailed him down. The two previous 
years his running had beaten any- 
thing seen, but we lost him and were 
not able to show him on game under 
judgment. In the autumn of ’55 he 
sustained a shoulder injury so severe 
that he couldn’t walk, or even stand, 
for some three weeks. It was almost 
four months before he could again 
be taken afield. This brought us into 
1956, approaching his eleventh birth- 
day, an age equivalent to 77 years 





for a man! 

The whole thing meant practically 
no further hope that he could pos- 
sibly capture the coveted Trophy. Yet 
we determined to take one more last 
shot at it. As a prelude, I started him 
in an Ohio trial early in March. Here 
he placed third, on his bird work; 
but his ground coverage was so 
labored there seemed no longer even 
any remote question but that he was 
through. Even so, he must go to Ver- 
sailles for that final fling. He himself 
would want it that way. 

Friday, March 16th the ground was 
covered with snow, and more of it 
still falling. Later in the day, a call 
to Versailles brought word it had 
stopped snowing there. The drawings 
that night disclosed a strong starting 
field of twenty entered for the All- 
Age, 17 pointers and 3 setters. The 
DAYTON TROPHY had never seen 
more class competing for it. Illsley 
Chip was drawn in the eighth brace, 
which meant he would not run until 
Sunday. Curiously, his brace-mate was 
the birdy pointer bitch, Bonscap 
Bonnie, always a dangerous com- 
petitor—and winner of the Trophy in 
1955. Bonnie’s owner-handler is one 
of my closest friends, “Sug” Stanforth, 
who has for several years always 
helped me when working Chip. A 
shout went up when our two dogs 
were drawn to run in direct com- 
petition! 

“You can’t lean on Sug to be help- 
ing you now!” This kidding was 
chorused by many-voices-almost-as- 
one. Which would be only too true. 

Saturday was a rugged day, but 
there was no more snow. That night, 
however, it rained and that made 
mud for Sunday’s running. This 
meant little likelihood of needing 
help in bringing Chip around—but 
I played it safe by asking the club's 
President, J. B. Cooper, to scout for 
us in case of need. My main concern 
was to try to keep Chip out of the 
horse-tracked mud at the break-away. 
Should his bad shoulder give out on 
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him right at the start, even his un- 
matchable courage might not be able 
to see him through. So I went to some 
pains to try to get him headed away 
from Bonnie, and directly into the 
cover. 

This didn’t work out! Chip cocked 
his head, saw Bonnie sifting out fast 
and far—and set sail himself to catch 
her—and did! I could scarcely believe 
my own eyes. Beyond a creek running 
through gulley the course turned 
sharply left. I galloped ahead to see 
which way the dogs might turn at 
the creek, getting there just in time 
to spot them heading-out-hard right 
on the course. I spurred my horse up 
the hill, but neither dog was in view 
by the time I’d topped it. Here I 
reined-up to await the judges and 
gallery. 

There was a time when this writer 
would handle a dog with as much 
vigor as the next man—sometimes too 
much, perhaps. But age has taken 
much toll of such vigor. I was just 
riding along too casually, when Jess 
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Cooper, as fine a scout as field trials 
have seen, suddenly brought me to 
attention. 

“How ‘bout it?” he asked. The 
question had meaning. It prodded 
me to alertness. My old dog was mak- 
ing the effort of his life. 1 wasn’t 
worthy of him if I continued to be 
casual. So I called to Jess: “You'd 
better ride over the hill to the left 
and check that ravine.” 

Shortly thereafter Chip popped out 
ahead of us, and Cooper behind him. 
I now knew for certain the dog was 
out this day really to carry-the-mail; 
and neither mud _ nor crippled 
shoulder could stop him! He was 
giving his ALL. Far to the right and 
front of us he kept boring on through 
sedge that matched his own color, 
until we could no longer see him. I 
turned back to look at Jess Cooper, 
and he was smiling. 

“Well, whenever you say so,” he 
said. 

“Tm saying so now—with the 
Judges’ permission,” I called back to 
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ILLSLEY CHIP IN A FABULOUS FINISH finally won the famous trophy for his owner. 
Shown above, this fine old setter overcame the handicap of age and injury in one of the 


greatest finishes in all sport. 
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him, and Jess started riding again. 

I hadn’t seen Bonnie, and had lost 
track of Sug, but all I could do was 
ride ahead on the course, hoping Jess 
might find Chip on point—or else 
that he’d turn up ahead of us, having 
swung to the whistle. But I held a 
strong feeling that Chip had been 
heading to birds when last seen. My 
every inclination was to ride back 
myself and try to help find him. That 
could result badly, though, provided 
such guess should be wrong—and the 
dog show up ahead of the gallery with 
his handler gone! Nevertheless, I'd 
have done just that except for an 
abiding faith in a scout I could, and 
did, trust to the hilt. 

“Point! P-o-i-n-t! P-O-I-N-T!!” The 
call came at long last—three times, 
as indicated—and frantically. The 
wind was toward us from where Jess 
called, so we all heard it clearJy. 

“All right—we’re coming,” I called, 
and swung my good horse to ride 
hard to the point. Judge J. V. Carter 
was right with us, plus most of the 
gallery. Every one of us sensed this 
well could be “IT.” 

Suddenly I almost swallowed my 
tongue in mid-stride! Behind a row 
of trees there was Cooper galloping 
toward us. There seemed but one 
meaning this could possibly have: 
Something must have gone wrong. 
Had the birds lifted? Had Chip 
flushed them? Why else would Jess 
now be riding toward us? 

The instant he saw us, however, 
Jess reined his horse around and 
started galloping back to where he'd 
just been. Then he stopped short, 
looked back at all of us who were 
right with him by now, waved his 
right arm in a majestic gesture and 
exclaimed— 

“Well, gentlemen, there he stands!” 

Even I didn’t see Chip right away 
—he was so half-hidden by the sedge. 
This very fact placed our scout’s find 
of the dog on a par with the dog’s 
own find of the birds! Both of these 
finds were the kind that win field 
trials—anywhere. Chip was steady to 





wing and shot. So far so good; but 
now he had to go on and finish as a 
champion should. Could he? After 
all, flesh is flesh, injuries are injuries, 
and age is age. 

Slipping the whistle inside my 
shirt, I never used it again. With 
heart in my mouth, I sent Chip on, 
handling only by voice. The only 
words I spoke to him, as soothingly 
as I could, were: “ALL RIGHT, 
NOW.” His find, and_ everything 
about his work on game, had been 
utterly great. He had even held his 
birds truly when his scout rode away 
from him to ride back for us. To 
leave any dog in that way involves a 
certain amount of hazard; but Jess 
hadn't heard us answer his call, and 
didn’t know we'd heard him, so he 
took the gamble. As it eventuated, 
this but added to the drama, and 
made Chip look all the better for it. 

And yet, even in spite of all that, 
it is my own firm conviction that the 
manner of Chip’s finish was a far 
finer thing. He went right on to the 
wire with no let-up of game-and- 
brainy hunting effort. His bad 
shoulder went out from under him 
once—and an involuntary cry escaped 
me. But Chip scarcely broke his 
stride. Judge Carter saw this. I 
wouldn’t know whether any one else 
saw it, or not. I do believe—and per- 
haps the dog did, too!—that had he 
let this floor-him, there might have 
been a second series called for; and 
any such run-off Chip was in no shape 
to survive. It had to be now or never. 

As we came to gravel road, lined 
by a long string of cars, time was 
almost up. In such a case even the 
best of dogs are apt to start looking 
for which car to get in. Illsley Chip 
wasn’t even thinking about riding. 
I’d momentarily lost sight of him— 
but Judge Carter hadn't. He told me 
where he was, to our left, and said 
we had two minutes still to go be- 
yond the road. I called to Chip, and 
as he heard and came, I saw that he 
was limping. Across the road, I said: 
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“ALL RIGHT, OLD MAN!” and he 
went on, trying hard to hide the effort 
it was costing. I now saw Sug ahead 
of us, with Judge Hutchinson, and a 
few other riders. Chip had just about 
reached, and soon would be passing 
them, when Judge Carter suddenly 
passed me in a gallop. He couldn't 
possibly have spoken more than six 
words to his associate, when he looked 
back, held up his hat, and called to 
me— 

“Take him up!” There was some- 
thing about the very manner of that 
order that intuitively told me the 
long trail for a Trophy was over! 

Soon as The American Field came 
out with the news there were valued 
messages from all over—even from as 
far as Alabama and Texas. These are 
all treasured; and will be by my 
grandson long after I’ve gone else- 
where. 

There is inclination to detail why 
I consider this to have been the 


greatest competitive effort I have ever 
seen in a long life devoted to various 
sports. But the net of it would na- 
turally be the courageous hurdling 
of the handicaps of injury and age. 
It seems, however, better to let the 





dog’s Judge speak—for he can do so 
far more impartially than I. J. V. 
(Jimmy) Carter, who covered Chip 
all the way, wrote a letter April 20th, 
from which the following is quoted 
verbatim: 

“When turned loose he seemed to 
say, Boss, today we show ’em how! 
He ran the nicest race, to me, I’ve 
ever seen him run. He may have run 
bigger and better when he_ was 
younger—but even that I doubt, for 
in this last one everything about his 
whole pattern was so clean! Do you 
realize that during this whole trial 
birds were ouchy, and no dog there 
could cope with them, except Chip. 
He was the only dog lost on point, 
and found, with his birds still in front 
of him. Not a single mistake on his 
part. The impression he created made 
me happy to be a part of it all.” 

I myself am dead-certain he knew 
it was now-or-never—so he made it 
NOW! And looking back on it, con- 
stantly more calmly, and with in- 
creasing perspective, the more firmly 
this writer believes the performance 
just recorded to have been indeed 
the finest finish in all sport. 
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AKE 
ideal afternoon to animal track. 


the suggestion, “It’s an 
Coming along?” the next crisp day 
after a light snowfall, and watch the 
youngsters, all thoughts of lounging- 
within-doors vanished, scramble for 
their clothes. 

The old saw, “There’s nothing to 
do and no one out to play with,” 
will remain unspoken, for you will 
have aroused their normal curiosity 
in the various animal tracks and 
trails in the snow. 

You will find this month the per- 
fect time of year to begin their woods- 
lore education, since it is the only 
season nature’s secrets are revealed 
so openly. And you can take them 
for those long-promised hikes afield 
freely without worrying over the so- 
called outdoor pests, since there won't 
be any snakes, chiggers or ticks, bugs 
or Mosquitoes to mar the day. 


By creating the habit of encourag- 
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This Month 


| _ -lnrbduep Youngsters 


to Nature 


By Jock Whitaker 


ing them on pleasant days after a 
snowfall, to hike with you through 
the woodlots and farmlands in search 
of the tell-tale prints, you will de- 
velop wholesome outdoor interests. 
Their personalities will be enriched 
from their observations of the wild- 
life’s struggle during the lean months 
of the year. But most important, in 
addition to being entertained and 
becoming aware ot their place in na- 
ture’s scheme, their interest in nature 
and the need for conservation will 
be aroused. 

Fortunately, numerous snow trails 
will be found everywhere, and as 
easily discerned on the fringes of 
large cities as well as the outskirts of 
country hamlets. 

In fact, they are everywhere, wait- 
ing to introduce your youngsters into 
the secrets of nature. 

It will become evident as your 
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hikes continue of the many object 
lessons to be learned in natural his- 
tory. If your knowledge of nature 
lore is poor, secure several of the ex- 
cellent books available on animal 
tracks and trailcraft at your library. 
Librarians everywhere are willing to 
suggest the titles of the more helpful 
guides. A practical solution would 
be the purchase of copies for use as 
field guides since a handbook that 
slips into a pocket and is always 
available will prove invaluable in 
refreshing your lore to cope with the 
torrent of questions. 

How they will gush forth! Be pre- 
pared to insure the success of the trip 
by supplying the correct answers. The 
interest created is contingent on your 
children’s comprehension; otherwise, 
it is like watching a television pro- 
gram in a foreign dialogue. So bone 
up on your natural history. That’s 
the only fee you pay in addition to 
the admission price, which involves 
only a courtesy call on the landowner 
for permission to visit. 


The youngsters will discover ani- 
mal tracks are as distinctive as their 
own, whether walking, loping, bound- 
ing or leaping, and as easily identi- 
fied. With practice, they will be able 
to reconstruct the animal’s meander- 
ing in its continuous search for food 
and shelter. 

If you are an outdoorsman, the 
lore learned will later prove to be 
invaluable in the pursuit of your 
hobby. In fact, the successful sports- 
man is usually the sagacious indi- 
vidual who devotes considerable time 
at this period of year in learning the 
habits of his quarry. 

Later, as the youngster’s outdoor 
knowledge increases, call attention to 
other means of recognition, for in- 
stance, feeding signs. Watch for pieces 
of acorns, hickory nuts and_ black 
walnuts that have been partly eaten. 
By delving deeper into your research 
books, you'll learn gray and red 
squirrels, for example, leave their 


trademark by employing different 
methods to open these nuts. But I'll 
allow you to determine how deeply 
you'll delve into the involved animal 
life. It’s a lifetime study and possibly 
might result in a new recreation for 
you as well. 

The animal’s different mode of liv- 
ing will be revealed. For example, 
children can determine if an un- 
familiar trail was made by the hunted 
or hunters of the animal kingdom. 
Not satisfied recognizing the tracks, 
the youngsters will insist upon fol- 
lowing the trail to note changes in 
pace, indicated by distance between 
the steps, and attempt to piece the 
reasons together. They will observe 
the seemingly aimless wanderings of 
the predators as they ferret out and 
pry endlessly in their search for food. 
They will chance upon furrows in 
the snow, ploughed by a predator 
worming forward on his belly, while 
crawling close enough to attempt a 
pounce. If his intended victim is a 
ruffed grouse, for example, resting 
under low boughs of coniferous trees, 
they'll witness how the aptly named 
fox attempts to box in his meal. And 
finally they will come upon gruesome 
evidence of the oldest law of nature, 
survival of the fittest. 


Pieces of fur with blood on the 
snow at an intersection of a mau- 
rauding fox and hapless bunny indi- 
cate this grisly truism. They will 
learn that sometimes death strikes 
without the tell-tale track intersec- 
tion. Pieces of fur or plumage pro- 
claim the silent death swoop of a 
goshawk or horned owl upon an un- 
suspecting rabbit, pheasant, quail or 
grouse. The indentation of the bird’s 
of prey wide-spread wings is outlined 
in the soft snow. Here again by delv- 
ing into your research you'll learn 
the feather-strewn remnants evidence 
what predator has committed the 
crime. 


If the quills are broken on the 
loose feathers, the culprit was a fox 
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since he bites off the plumage to get 
at his meal. If the quills are un- 
broken, and show slight kinks or de- 
pressions, the miscreant was either a 
horned owl or hawk. They pull the 
feathers with their beak before eating 
the flesh. 

Certain animals, such as the bear 
and woodchuck usually hibernate in 
dens throughout the long winter 
months. Luckily, they are in the 
minority. Most animals enjoy a jaunt 
outdoors during a lull in the severe 
weather. In fact, you will be pleas- 
antly surprised at the abundant 
variety that lives nearby. It will 
amaze you to learn the varied types, 
since most animals are seldom seen 
by day. But nocturnal or otherwise, 
they always leave their calling card 
in the snow. 

Banks of lakes or streams are an 
excellent base to have the youngsters 
commence their search. White-tailed 


deer visit for a drink, raccoon and 
fox explore the banks and semi- 
aquatic animals, such as mink, otter 
and muskrat, enter and leave the 
water frequently. 

Another excellent site is found 
along the edges of fields bordered 
with woodlots or fence rows. This is 
the primary traveling area for game. 
Not only will you discover the quarry 
animals and birds such as rabbits, 
squirrels, grouse, quail and pheasants, 
but you will also find the tracks of 
hunting animals, such as the weasel, 
red fox and gray fox, criss-crossing 
the area in search of a meal. 

Deer trails provide an ideal begin- 
ning in tracking since they are plenti- 
ful and easily followed. Eventually 
the youngsters will arrive where the 
deer bedded on ledges commanding 
a view. If they trailed quietly and 
the wind is favorable, they might 
possibly surprise the deer in_ his 


TRACKS IN THE SNOW lead to excitement and adventure for children of all ages. 
Animal travels as revealed on these outdvor pages tell the story of nature and make an 


ideal pastime for young and old. 
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boudoir. That is a lesson many empty 
handed deer hunters have failed to 
learn. 

Many other lessons can be learned 
from close scrutiny of the tracks and 
trails in the outdoor classroom. 
Added emphasis can be given con- 
servation and the basic principles 
which must become a way of life if 
future generations are to enjoy their 
heritage. 


It is the finest time of year to drive 
home this lesson since outdoor trips 
during the winter months focuses at- 
tention upon the plight of wildlife 
during their hardest time of year. 
Encourage the youngsters to carry 
food to supplement the wildlife’s 
barren cupboard. In the youngster’s 
enthusiasm though of creating a 
friendship train, don’t err and allow 
them to create a feeder that may be- 
come a death chamber. Teach them 
to provide the diners with several 
avenues of escape. If you are in 
doubt, any game protector will be 
elated to help solve your feeder con- 
struction problems and suggest suit- 
able menus. 

So let’s face facts. We want our 
youngsters to learn the pleasures de- 
rived from an understanding of the 
outdoors. Since they are only young- 
sters it isn’t fair to expect them to 
become expert overnight. It takes 
time. We must therefore begin teach- 
ing them the fundamentals as early 
as possible to allow them that time. 




























HOMES OF WILDLIFE are often found on 
winter hikes. These youngsters are inspect- 
ing the nest cavity made by a pileated wood- 
pecker, one of nature’s original “penthouse”’ 
builders. 


Then later, when they become old 
enough to accompany us hunting, 
they will all the more appreciate the 
greatest pastime of all. 

What better manner is there to be- 
gin those fundamentals than by mak- 
ing the suggestion, “It’s an ideal day 
to animal track.” Though they'll 
rarely reach the animal, they'll enjoy 
playing nature detective while inter- 
preting the different tracks and trails 
in the snow and benefit both health- 
wise and naturewise as well. 
















CONSERVATION DISCUSSION GUIDE AVAILABLE 


“Concepts of Conservation,’ a new publication prepared by The Con- 
servation Foundation, is intended for discussion groups interested in the 
natural resources of the nation, the Wildlife Management Institute reports. 

The text of the 48-page booklet highlights the meaning and significance 
of resources and conservation, and comments specifically on the problems 
and aspects of soil, water, forest, and wildlife management. Discussion topics 
and a reading list are presented with each section and in addition there 
is appended a general reading list, a listing of 16 mm. educational film- 
strips and other films. Copies are available at 25 cents each from the 
Foundation, Box 1812, Grand Central Station, New York, New York, with 
bulk orders of 50 copies supplied at $10.00. 
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Hearts and Flowers 

YORK COUNTY-Several unusual 
stories were reported since the open- 
ing of the present small game season: 
Mr. Lloyd Graham, 67 E. High St., 
Red Lion, Pennsylvania shot a pheas- 
ant having two hearts. According to 
Mr. Graham his examination was 
thorough enough to preclude any 
mistaken identity. 

The other story is about a squirrel 
hunter who refused to let the weather 
mar his day off to go squirrel hunt- 
ing. He carried an umbrella in the 
woods and when he saw a squirrel 
he carefully lowered the cover and 
fired away. His success was not re- 
ported so can’t recommend the 


method.—District Game Protector D. 
Windsor. 


H. Fackler, 








“FIELD NOTES® 


Easy As Rolling Off a Log 

ELK COUNTY-I am not sure if 
red fox are quite as cunning as they 
are supposed to be or that they are 
just accommodating. While removing 
one from a trap at noon, some log 
cutters came by and talked to me. At 
four o'clock the same day, they re- 
turned past the trap, there was an- 
other fox in it. They called me by 
phone at five o’clock and I removed 
the second fox at six o’clock. At seven 
o'clock the next morning a third fox 
was in the trap and the log cutters 
immediately wanted lessons in trap- 
ping fox. They figured it was easier 
than cutting logs.—District Game Pro- 
tector Vern A. VanOrder, Wilcox. 


False Alarm 

TIOGA COUNT Y—Deputy Stanley 
Strong was awakened one morning by 
a motorist who reported hitting a 
deer about 20 minutes prior. Strong 
dressed and drove about a mile from 
his home in Blossburg to where he 
found a deer lying at the side of the 
road. Taking his time, he examined 
the deer and then opened the trunk 
of his car to put the deer in. When 
he turned to put the deer in, it was 
gone.—District Game Protector James 
A. Osman, Mansfield. 


Sitting Tight 
SCHUYLKILL COUNTY—While 
conducting checking stations and 
checking hunters on the first and 
second day of the small game season, 
I received reports of the conduct of 
the game. On_ several occasions 
hunters actually stepped on cock 
birds before they would try to fly. On 
one occasion a hunter reached down 
and picked up a perfectly healthy 
live cock bird.—District Game Pro- 
tector B. A. Drasher, Tamaqua. 
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What’s On the Back Burner, Bunny 

LUZERNE COUNTY—While pa- 
trolling one day and stopping in a 
store where most of the stories are 
told, a hunter related this one to me. 
The hunter told of hunting for rab- 
bits and after not finding any, saw a 
stove that had been discarded and 
went over to look at what he found. 
When he picked up the cover from 
one of the burners he was surprised 
to find a rabbit inside.—District Game 
Protector John C. Behel, Wilkes- 
Barre. 


Old Duck Hunters Never Die 

SNYDER COUNTY—On October 
10th, the first day of duck season, 
Deputy Shaffer and I were checking 
duck hunters as they came from the 
islands on the Susquehanna _ river 
South of Selinsgrove. At 4:30 p.m. we 
saw two hunters back of their auto 
in their shorts wringing the water 
from their hunting pants. I asked 
them if they had fallen in the river? 
The reply was NO: we waded the 
river the five of us (three were in the 
car). At some places the water was 
over 4 feet deep. We learned these 
hunters from Schuylkill County had 
waded the river at 5:30 a.m. that 
morning when the temperature was 
about 25, hunted the islands all day 
and then returned at 4:30 p.m. They 
had one duck among them.—District 
Game Protector Raymond E. Holtz- 
apple, Middleburg. 
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Tornado by the Tail 

SOMERSET COUNTY—Deputy E. 
J. Davis told me that he had been 
summoned to a farmer’s home the 
other evening regarding a deer that 
had been chased into his place. After 
taking refuge, the farmer’s dogs took 
up the attack. The farmer, seeing 
what was happening, chased his dogs 
off, gathered the deer up and put it 
in a building, then called Deputy 
Davis. After he had looked at the 
animal, he decided that it would be 
all right. There being a fence around 
the building and wishing the deer 
to have an easy time in getting on its 
way, he placed a rope around its 
neck to lead it beyond the fence. He 
said that that was the first time he 
had ever had something he “couldn't 
let loose of and couldn’t hold.” But 
Deputy Davis stood his ground and 
led the animal to safety.—District 
Game Protector R. V. Rea, Con- 
fluence. 


Bear Bungles In 

LEHIGH COUNTY—Occasionally 
we hear of wild life, even big game, 
wandering into the cities, but this is 
the first time I can remember of a 
large bear getting into the heart of 
the City of Allentown before attract- 
ing attention. 
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The children of the Raub School 
cornered Mr. Bruin in a large lot, 
overgrown with weeds and brush, in 
back of the school. In short order a 
crowd had gathered, very much ex- 
cited over seeing a bear. It took sev- 
eral policemen to calm them down 
and maintain order. If let alone, Mr. 
Bruin would probably have found 
his way to the Blue Mountains, but, 
because of the crowd of people mill- 
ing about, some wanting to pet the 
bear! he was quickly put out of the 
way.—District Game Protector W. A. 
Moyer, Allentown. 


Davy Crockett Almost Dead 

SUSQUEHANNA COUNT Y-— 
While investigating one hunting acci- 
dent I was told of another man who 
was asking for it. Mr. Mahoski of 
Simpson told me that when he was 
hunting squirrel on the opening day 
he saw a furry object going back and 
forth from one side of a tree to the 
other. He said he was tempted to 
shoot thinking it was a squirrel but 
he held his fire because the motion 
was unusual. It turned out to be a 
man in his forties wearing a Davey 
Crockett hat and dressed in dark 
clothing hiding behind the tree on 
watch for squirrels.—District Game 
Protector Casimir M. Stanis, Union- 
dale. 








SQquiRREL Decoy! 
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Guess Again 

CHESTER COUNTY—On October 
27, 1956, as I was conducting a car 
checking station on Route No. 322, 
north of Downingtown, Pennsylvania, 
one of the deputies who was check- 
ing cars and game kill, called my 
attention to a red-tailed hawk in the 
truck of one of the hunters. Upon 
being questioned as to where he had 
obtained this protected bird, he stated 
that he had shot it because it looked 
just like a grouse and he was going 
to eat it. I then considered it high 
time to give this gentleman some 
education, so that the next time he 
can tell the difference betwen a hawk 
and a grouse. I have heard of hawks 
being called almost everything from 
good, bad and indifferent, but never 
grouse.—District Game Protector E. J. 
Fasching, Downingtown. 


Lancaster County Canadas 

LANCASTER COUNTY-—On the 
16th of October a flock of 31 Canada 
geese settled on a pond in the town 
of Quarryville. The pond was built 
some years ago in the Memorial Park 
by the Southern Lancaster County 
Farmer-Sportsmen’s Association for 
the use of children of the community 
for fishing. A few days later 19 of 
the geese pulled out but twelve of 
them remained. They made them- 
selves right at home and paid very 
little attention to the people who 
flocked there to see them. As long 
as you stayed in your car they went 
right on eating the grass that sur- 
rounds the pond but as soon as you 
got out of the car they simply swam 
out to the middle of the pond and 
sat there watching you. They finally 
pulled out after spending nearly two 
weeks resting and feeding in the 
vicinity. As far as I know none of 
them were shot even though they did 
feed in the fields around the borough. 
I checked for bands on a couple of 
different days but could see none.— 
District Game Protector J. P. Eicholtz, 
Strasburg. 
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Buck Backfires 

BERKS COUNTY-I do not know 
of any hunters bagging a deer dur- 
ing special archery season, but we 
had one case of a deer almost bag- 
ging a hunter. Three modern Robin 
Hoods, Danny Stoudt, Bob Berger 
and Roy Troutman were walking 
through a field at the base of the 
Blue Mountains before daylight one 
morning. They were trying to get to 
a spot where deer would pass on 
their way up the mountains after day- 
light. 

Walking along in the dark Trout- 
man’s friends suddenly heard him let 
out a startled yell. When they ap- 
proached Roy they found him trying 
to gather up his arrows and bow. It 
seems a deer ran into him in the dark, 
scattering him and his equipment.— 
District Game Protector S. C. Mc- 
Farland, Centerport. 






Vicious Vandalism 

GREENE COUNTY—On October 
20th while on patrol and checking 
hunters for turkey kills near Liston 
School, SGL 51 vicinity of Dunbar, 
I received a report of vandalism that 
affected hundreds of hunters using 
the lands purchased for their recrea- 
tion. At a spring near the School, a 
trigger happy hunter had shot up 
three tin cups placed there for pub- 
lic use.—District Game Protector .A. 
J. Ziros, Carmichaels. 









Mother’s Work is Never Done 

MONROE COUNTY-I was talk- 
ing to Floyd Heller, a farmer near 
Sciota, and he told me he had a 
mallard duck hatching eggs on his 
farm pond. Naturally I was skeptical 
but a check of the pond showed the 
mallard hen setting on six eggs. The 
duck was hatched on the pond last 
June and had started trying to raise 
a family this October.—District Game 
Protector John H. Doebling, East 
Stroudsburg. 


Pheasant Forests 

CLEARFIELD COUNTY-I do 
not know whether we have a special 
breed of ringnecks in this area or not. 
During October I observed, on dif- 
ferent occasions, a number of ring- 
necks in trees. One time I observed 
four pheasants in a tree. On another 
occasion I observed seven pheasants 
in a tree. I watched these birds with 
field glasses and they seemed to be 
very busy, as they would drop to the 
ground, feed for a short period of 
time and fly into the tree again. Their 
actions appeared very unusual to me, 
as I have never observed ringnecks 
working this way  before.—District 
Game Protector Claude B. Kelsey, 
Troutville. 
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Another Year of Federal Aid 


For Pennsylvania Wildlife 


By Wilbur M. Cramer 


URING the past federal fiscal 

year, July 1, 1955 to June 30, 
1956, the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission spent $569,584.65 on Land 
Management Federal Aid Projects 
and was reimbursed in the amount 
of $427,188.49 or 75 percent of the 
total from the _ Pittman-Robertson 
Fund. This Federal fund is financed 
from an 11 percent excise tax on 
sporting arms and ammunition. The 
amount apportioned a state each year 
is dependent on (1) the ratio of 
hunting licenses sold in each state as 
compared with the total number of 
licenses sold in all the states; and 
(2) on the size of the state in relation 
to the entire area of the United 
States. In Pennsylvania an allotment 
for wildlife research is also made to 
the Division of Research. The allot- 


ment of Federal funds to the Divi- 
sion of Land Management was only 
a part of the total expenditure by 
the Commission for land manage- 
ment work. 

The Annual Report on the ac- 
complishments in wildlife restoration 
throughout Pennsylvania for the 
federal fiscal year has been compiled. 
It covers wildlife habitat improve- 
ment work on State Game Lands, 
Cooperative Farm Game Projects, the 
Allegheny National Forest, the Loyal- 
hanna and Conemaugh Flood Con- 
trol Reservoirs, and on Rabbit Farms 
and other areas leased by the Com- 
mission. These expenses included 
such items as per diem labor, seed- 
lings raised at the Commission’s 
Nursery, seed, lime, fertilizer and 
other services and materials supplied 
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through this cooperative federal-state 
program. 

Some of the activities on Game 
Commission lands, Federal lands or 
leased areas, with the exception of 
Cooperative Farm-Game Projects, 
were as follows: 

103 prospective food strips, cover- 
ing 235 acres, were cleared for 
planting. 

1,101 food strips, covering 1925 
acres, were planted in corn, soy- 
beans, oats, buckwheat, wheat, 
rye, sericea lespedeza, etc. 

686 food strips, covering 1258 acres, 
were sown to clovers and grasses 
of various kinds. 

In addition, other activities were 
conducted on clover, birdsfoot trefoil 
or grass plots to improve food and 
cover sites as follows: 


Food strips mowed ....3933 acres 
Food strips limed ..... 873 acres 
Food strips fertilized 945 acres 


It is often more economical and 
practical to have local farmers plant 
certain areas on some State Game 
Lands on a share-crop basis than for 
the Commission to cultivate these 


fields or strips. The Commission re- 
ceives approximately 25 percent of 
these crops. Results of this share- 
cropping last year are reported as 
follows: 

313 fields, covering 904 acres, were 
planted to corn and small grains 
by share-crop farmers. 

139 plots, covering 355 acres, were 
seeded to rye grass, clover, etc. 
Such plots furnished excellent 
food and cover for wildlife and 
the mowing helped eliminate 
obnoxious weeds. 

36 acres of standing grain were lett 
for wildlife by share-crop farm- 
ers; the Commission’s share of 
harvested grains was 11,917 
bushels and in addition 314 
bushels of red clover seed, and 
20 bushels of timothy seed. 

The Commission is interested in 
clearing land and planting food plots 
in accordance with proper soil con- 
servation practices. Contours were 
established on 41 acres and diversion 
ditches built that benefited 15 acres. 

Tree, shrub and vine seedlings 
were planted adjacent to food strips, 


THOUSANDS OF SEEDLINGS have been grown and planted through the Federal Aid 
program. These food and cover producing trecs, shrubs and vines have helped make 


Pennsylvania a better home for wildlife. 
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and on other suitable locations, in 
the following numbers: 
Evergreens 
Other Seedlings 389,275 
Transplants 18,560 


These seedlings were also used to 
make block or clump plantings on 
217 acres, to plant hedge rows total- 
ing 44,000 linear feet, with an aver- 
age width of 8 feet, and 21,430 linear 
feet of borders with an average width 
of 19 feet. In addition, 60 pounds of 
Devil’s Club seed were sown on a 
total of 9 acres. 


There are many old apple orchards 
that are now a part of State Game 
Lands. Also, when Pennsylvania's 
forests were lumbered off, timbermen 
threw apple cores around through 
the woods as they ate their lunches. 
These produced wild apple trees. As 
rapidly as these and other fruit-bear- 
ing trees and shrubs are located, 
every effort is made to have them 
produce more and better fruit for 
wildlife. Many of them have little 
chance to grow and fruit properly 


400,075 


because of the competitive growth 
around them, and the consequent 


lack of sunlight. Sometimes it is 
necessary to release, or prune, or 
graft or fertilize these trees. This type 
of work was done as follows: 
Fruic trees released 
Shrubs and vines released 
Chestnut trees released 240 
Walnut trees released 200 
Hemlock trees released .... 12 
Oak and hickory trees 
released 426 
Conifers released 79 
Fruit trees pruned 12,616 
Shrubs pruned 3,000 
Multiflora rose pruned . .3,000 feet 
Apple trees fertilized 12 
At other locations it is desirable to 
cut borders or edges along wood- 
lands, around food plots, or along 
roads. This lets in the sunlight and 
produces a copious growth of shrubs, 
briers, etc., as food for many kinds of 
game as well as nesting cover for wild 
turkeys and ruffed grouse. Raspber- 


6,845 


ries, blackberries, honeysuckle, dog- 
wood, sumac, witchhazel, bittersweet, 
pokeberry, chokeberry, Virginia 
creeper, grapevines and various kinds 
of Viburnums are the main plants 
that grow profusely in border cut- 
tings, especially if such cuttings are 
made in woodland having southern 
exposures. Woodland border cuttings 
with an average width of 47 feet 
were made on 408,066 linear feet, for 
a total area of 445 acres. Other forest 
thinnings, cuttings and _ bulldozer 
pushovers were made on 1302 acres. 
Whenever possible, timber or pulp- 
wood sales were made from these 
cuttings. 

Waterfowl management is very 
definitely an important part of the 
overall wildlife restoration program 
in Pennsylvania. Two small marsh 
impoundments totaling 24 acres were 
completed this past year. Five other 
impoundments totaling 64 acres were 
partly constructed, and one of 10 
acres was 95% completed. 

Sites were surveyed and plans pre- 
pared for 4 additional marsh ponds 
or dams, 2 totaling 20 acres of water 
on the Allegheny National Forest, | 
of 10 acres on State Game Lands 
No. 44 in Elk County, and 1 of 35 
acres on State Forest Lands. 


Farm-Game Projects were given 
their share of attention through work 
done and money spent on continued 
development of these leased lands for 
small game hunting. Seedlings were 
distributed to Farm-Game Coopera- 
tors for planting as follows: 

Conifers 1,072,630 

Multiflora rose 282,150 

Other species 149,550 

Total 1,504,330 

In addition, seedlings were planted J 
by personnel of the Game Commis- | 
sion on Farm-Game lands as follows: 

Conifers 23,500 

Multiflora rose 35,700 

Other species 15,350 

Total 74,550 
The grand total of all seedlings 








MOST EFFECTIVE MEANS of supplying food and cover on Farm-Game units is the 
cutting of woodland borders. This work, financed in large part by Federal Aid and con- 
ducted with the permission of the farmer, soon produces splendid growth of shrubs, briers, 


and other low cover. 


planted on Farm-Game Projects was 
1,578,880. 
Sometimes it is desirable to pur- 


chase strips of cover or small grains 
from the cooperators to leave stand- 
ing as game food. Strips of hay lett 
unmowed are also purchased to fur- 
nish safe nesting cover for ringneck 
pheasants and bobwhite quail and 


thus prevent nest destruction by 
mowing. During the past year, 295 
of these strips (covering 101 acres) 
were purchased from _ cooperators. 
Employes of the Game Commission 
also planted 18 food strips (totaling 
118 acres) on this leased land. 

Seventeen prospective farm pond 
sites were investigated by Commis- 
sion personnel. Nine of these were 
found to be suitable and were recom- 
mended for development. Five farm 
ponds were completed. Woodland 
Management was recommended to 
farmers by the Commission personnel 
on 136 acres. 

One of the most effective means 
of supplying food and cover on Farm- 
Game units, and in many cases the 
only suitable program, is the cutting 


of woodland borders with the _per- 
mission of the farmers. As on Game 
Lands, these cuttings soon produce 
a splendid growth of shrubs, briers, 
etc. The farmer is then able to grow 
good crops up to the edge of this low 
vegetation instead of having poor 
crops on the last 25 to 30 feet of the 
field shaded by trees. The farmer is 
also able to salvage firewood, logs for 
fence posts, or saw timber from these 
cuttings if he so desires. 

The seeding of woodland borders 
with sericea lespedeza is a very de- 
sirable practice that is utilized on 
numerous farms. This provides the 
farmer with an opportunity to use 
this dead or eroded strip as a turn- 
ing place for his machinery. 

Wildlife border work on Farm- 
Game Projects was done as follows: 

Linear feet of shrubs planted— 
2000—average width 10 feet—14 acre. 

Linear feet cut 249,498—average 
width 32 feet—188 acres. 

Linear feet recut 2,100—average 
width 48 feet—2 3/10 acres. 

Linear feet seeded 8,033—average 
width 28 feet—5 1/5 acres. 
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Linear feet mowed 46,943—average 
width 6 feet—6 3/5 acres. 

Wildlife border cuttings with P-R 
funds represents a major project that 
reminds one of the old saying, “The 
proof of the pudding is the eating.” 
The small game supply, especially 
the rabbit crop, has greatly increased 
within a brief period by this type of 
cutting. Imagine a strip of woodland 
border 657,564 linear feet, or 12414 
miles in length, with an average 
width of 42 feet, representing a total 
area of 633 acres. That is the amount 
of this type of work completed dur- 
ing the past year in the Farm-Game 
Program, and on State Game Lands, 
Federal Lands and leased lands in 
Pennsylvania. 

There were various miscellaneous 
things done on the Farm-Game 
Projects which are a part of the gen- 
eral maintenance, as follows: ” 

Established 16 small game refuges, 
totaling 129 acres. 

Maintained 1,048 small 
refuges, totaling 10,967 acres. 

Removed 35 small game refuges, 
totaling 273 acres. 


game 


HOWARD NURSERY in Centre County is 
proving to be a “center” for food and cover 
development work. The Commission plans 
to raise all its future seedling requirements 
from the nursery. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME COMMISSION ° 


Posted signs on 11,082 safety zones 
around buildings and removed most 
of these signs following the hunting 
season. 


The study was continued to deter- 
mine the proper wildlife practices on 
State Game Lands and to provide 
surveys and the maps necessary for 
such management work. 


The Howard Nursery, comprising 
76 acres, near Howard, Centre 
County, has been secured under a 
lease with the United States Soil Con- 
servation Service of the Department 
of Agriculture. The Department of 





Forests and Waters formerly held | 


this lease but discontinued operations 
at the end of 1953. During the year | 


4,492,385 conifer and shrub seedlings 
were lifted, packed and shipped to 
Commission personnel, sportsmen’s 
and other groups. 

It is planned to produce and dis- 
tribute about 5,000,000 evergreen and 


shrub seedlings annually from this | 
Commission | 
plans to raise all its future seedling 


nursery; in fact, the 


requirements at the nursery. 

The P-R Program has been a 
source of great help to Pennsylvania 
for the past eighteen years. The Com- 
mission expects to receive a much 


higher total allotment during the | 


present fiscal year than for a number 
of years, because of the high sales of 
guns and ammunition, and because 
Congress has appropriated to the 
states over a five-year period a hither- 
to unappropriated sum of about 
$16,500,000 in Federal funds. This 
will enable Pennsylvania to continue 
its vast food and cover program, use 
some money to purchase additional 
State Game Lands and probably con- 
struct a big impoundment for wild 
waterfowl. The Commission has util- 
ized every cent of its allotment dur- 
ing the past year and plans to do so 
in the future. This is a wonderful 
supplement to Game Commission 
funds and the sportsmen of our State 
are indeed fortunate to have the 
benefit of this program. 
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| Sun Worshipers 


By John H. Day 


AST is east and west is west, but 

the countryman, wise in the ways 
of the outdoors, knows that when 
deep winter grips the woodlands the 
universal impulse is to march east- 
ward to meet the sun. There are 
those who follow the sun southward 
to bask on warm sands while the wel- 
come rays hold back the chill of 
northern winter. These are sun wor- 
shipers of a sort, as were the ancient 
Persians. But the true sun worshipers 
are the trees and the morning winds 
and the birds of winter. These coun- 
try neighbors ever seek the warming 
rays, drawn as by some invisible mag- 
net to the effulgent glow which is the 
source of all life. 

Deep winter’s woodlands are at 
their loveliest in the still chill of 
dawn when the blue-black of the 
west is hardly yet touched with the 
purple that heralds the day. When 
the high sky in the east begins to 
warm from gray to gold and _ the 
black twigs make lace against the 
amber glow, the early-rising country- 
man is drawn eastward as a moth to 
the flame. The growing promise of 
the sun warms then almost as much 
as his later presence. 

At such a dawning the cold of the 
night may lie bitter on the open 
fields and the snow crystal then 
whine beneath the tread, but in the 
deep heart of the woods the warmth 





of the dun a is still held en 
tangled. The tangle of the trees en- 
meshes a protecting warmth that the 
outside cold does not seem to pene- 
trate—a sort of afterglow of the sun 
that waits his golden coming once 
more. This is the outer winter over- 
coat of the timberlands. 


All things of the wood seem to 
move forward at winter sunrise in 
a procession of welcome to the com- 
ing warmth of the new day. The tiny 
winds of dawn are drawn toward the 
rising columns of heated air beneath 
the sun’s first glow. It seems to me 
that the morning birds on their first 
hunt for breakfast work eastward. 
The first flight of the crows is apt to 
be in that direction and the chicka- 
dees and titmice hunt from the south 
side of one tree to that of the next, 
making the sunward side of the 
grove their rallying place. 


Woodland trees in growth reach 
always toward the sun, stretching 
their limbs longest on the sunny side. 
It always seems that in winter they 
can be seen to yearn in the same 
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easterly direction with the fond fin- 
gers of bare twigs. Of course the 
whole round earth is swinging to- 
ward the east at a wondrous pace, 
but all the living things of the wild 
winter countrvside do their share of 
pulling and hauling in that direc- 
tion, for that way lies warmth and 
light and new life, and the promise 
of the coming spring. 

It is something worthwhile to meet 
the sun on a woodlands winter morn- 
ing. His first rays enfold the hiker 
with a warmth that the thermometer 
might not notice but which is none 
the less real. They set the fires of 
the spirit burning more brightly, 
warming the cockles of the heart and 
raising the temperature of the man 
if not that of the air about him. 


The potency of the sun on clear 
mid-winter days in the woods is won- 
derful. His rays seem to put a reviv- 
ing, warming quality into the air. 
The forest catches this warmth and 
with it envelops all creatures. While 
the recorded temperature may be far 
below freezing, the actual feel of the 
air in a cozy, snow-mantled nook is 
so genial that the countryman won- 
ders why the buds do not start. To 
go to the southward of a clump of 
dense evergreens is as good as a trip 
to Bermuda. 


He who marvels at the beauty of 


the world in summer can find equal 
cause for wonder and admiration in 
winter. The stars seem to have re- 
kindled their fires, the moon achieves 
a fuller triumph and the heavens 
wear a look of more exalted simplic- 
ity. Now is the depth of winter, by 
custom and record, but the country- 
man ranging his favored woodland 
can even now see spring in the buds 
on the branches and in the green 
winter rosettes of perennial plants 
beneath his feet. 


Winter is generally regarded as 
the dead season. Spring and summer 
and autumn wear the colors and 
stage the pageantry, and in winter 
all things die until the resurgence 
of another springtide. Actually there 
is no dead season. Nature does not 
perish when she casts off her apparel 
in the late fall. Gathering her forces 
to herself, she prepares for new ef- 
fort. There are no snows so deep 
but somewhere in the firs the cross- 
bill holds his sign of the sacred 
legend—no ice so thick but under it 
the warm current stirs. 

A tiny bright red spot was the only 
bit of color on the broad white ex- 
panse of the snow-covered field. The 
meadow mouse population of the 
area had been abroad during the 
night. Tunnels and trails crisscrossed 
the snow blanket, journeying from 
tussock to tussock as the little fel- 
lows came out to take the midnight 
air. But the red spot marked the site 
of tragedy. Faint wing marks in the 
snow showed where the screech owl 
had floated in on wings shod with 
silence to stoop and snatch into ob- 
livion one meadow squealer who had 
strayed too far from cover. Mute evi- 
dence of the fatal encounter was that 
tiny speck of scarlet blood. 
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I puffed my way up the hillside, 7 
quartering through blackberry and § 
thornbush tangles toward the tim- | 
bered ridge. The boot-top snow had § 
crusted, disputing every step as I | 


plodded along. I carefully negotiated 


a barbed wire fence, whose posts | 
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were all wearing white dunce caps, 
and finally stood in the sketchy road- 
way which has been cleared along 
the top of the ridge. 

The commotion of my passage had 
set a big pileated woodpecker to 
grumbling in the distance. He kept 
up a sort of hysterical cackling all 
the time I was on that wintry ridge. 
Great oaks and patriarchal beeches, 
and one gaunt hickory stood silent 
death watch over the fallen remains 
of a massive companion oak which 
had apparently been the victim of 
a recent blowdown. 


I stepped across the ridge and into 
an upland old-field abandoned to the 
brown winter banners of the beard 
grass which country folks hereabouts 
know as “broom sage.’’ One or more 
foxes had hunted this region, seek- 
ing a meadow mouse filet such as had 
been enjoyed ‘sy the screech owl. 
Reynard’s tracks were everywhere. 
He had circled and back-tracked and 
come up-wind on every promising 
weed clump which might house his 
quarry. 

From the corner of my eye I 
caught a dark flash of something 
darting along behind the bottom rail 
of a piece of mouldering “snake” 
fence. I halted and waited him out. 
Soon a tiny winter wren came bob- 
bing and weaving out of hiding to 
show me his comical stub tail, and 
then to fly off, greatly agitated as dre 
all wrens, to the safety of a nearby 
ravine. 

This is good squirrel country and 
the snow report revealed much bushy- 
tailed activity beneath the _ trees. 
Usually the tracks headed straight to 
a spot in the snow where a nut or an 
acorn had been dug out for midnight 
lunch. How those fellows know ex- 
actly where to dig through a half foot 
of snow is one of the many wonders 
of the outdoors. 

A big hawk came cruising along 
overhead. I didn’t see him until he 
was nearly gone from sight, but I 
blew some fighting talk into the crow 





call to test his mettle. He made a 
wide swing out there beyond my 
vision and surprised me by suddenly 
screaming defiance while he circled 
just above the trees where I stood 
partially concealed. This was the red- 
tailed hawk—a big fellow full of fight. 
His scream is a weak effort for so 
large a bird, and may be described 
as sounding like escaping steam. 

I walked out onto a wind-swept 
upland field, where a heavy growth 
of wild grasses poked up through the 
snow. Here was the dining room of 
the little hopping winter birds—the 
juncoes and tree sparrows and other 
seed eaters who might be tagging 
along. The delicate tracery of their 
tracks as they bustled around pick- 
ing up dinner made up a motif 
worthy of the attention of the best 
artizans in lace. 

Now when the fencerows are bare 
is the time to go cocooning. The 
tight-wrapped winter castles of the 
wild cherry moth can be found dang- 
ling from the twigs of cherry saplings 
lining the roadsides. With luck the 
countryman may pick up the larger 
cocoon of the great cecropia moth in 
some abandoned fence corner. The 
shellacked egg cases of the praying 
mantis are also easily found in the~ 
denuded brier patches during the 
cold months. 
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Thoreau said that if you want to 
find arrow heads you have to think 
arrow heads. This same advice holds 
true when hunting cocoons. I sped 
along the sunlit roadway, my 
thoughts fixed on the cocoons of the 
wild cherry moth. Hardly had I trav- 
ersed a mile of the country byway 
when I caught a fleeting glimpse 
which looked like cocoons as the car 
flashed by. 

Backing up for a few rods, closer 
examination revealed three fat 
cocoons hanging in a cherry sapling 
growing on the cinder bank of a rail- 
road right-of-way. I pocketed this trio 
and moved on down the highway. 
After perhaps two more miles a 
clump of wiid cherry lining a wide 
curve displayed a whole regiment of 
the silk-sheathed pupa cases. 

I took three more to make up a 
half dozen trophies. These will hang 
outdoors in the cold all winter. Next 
spring I'll put them in a screened en- 
closure, and when the time is ripe 
we'll enjoy the marvelous spectacle 
of the great velvet-winged moths 
emerging from these snug sleeping 
bags. The smaller male moths we'll 
toss to the freedom of the four winds. 
The femaJes, penned in the enclosure, 
will attract all the males in the 
countryside. They'll come quartering 
up-wind to beat against the screened 
cage. 

Out of the depths of the week-end’s 
weather bag came a gray dawning 
which wrapped the whole forenoon 
in a gloomy, misty blanket. As the 
noon hour neared a sudden snow 
shower came driving across the 
countryside, pushed up a relentless 
breeze which stopped dead in_ its 
tracks almost on the stroke of twelve. 
Then came one of the most breath- 
















































taking snow spectacles it has been my 
good fortune to witness. Conditions 
were just right for a quiet fall of 
heavy cottony accumulations some of 
them seemingly as large as my 
clenched fist. For a good ten minutes 
we were lost in wonder at the 
gorgeous display; then the wind came 
up and the tall resolved into tiny icy 
pellets fleeing headlong out of the 
north. 

The countryman long ago worked 
out his own philosophy as regards the 
winter weather and his hopes for 
comfortable weekend _ rambling. 
“Sufficient unto the day is the climate 
thereof” has been his credo for many 
years. He pulled on an extra layer of 
clothing against what might lie ahead, 
laced his waterproof hiking boots, 
and took off on the slippery roads 
for a favorite piece of back country 
timberland. 


Pulling up in a muddy lane, the 


countryman faced into the breeze and 
walked out onto the ridge circling 
tne wooded valley. The finger of the 
wind swept mighty music through the 
responsive strings of the great oak 
harps on that high plateau. But a 
quarter of a mile below, deep in the 
timber, he stood in silence that was 
almost like a restful sleep. 


There is nothing quite like the} 


silence of a bit of woodland in the 
dead of winter. ‘Everything comes to 
hyn who waits,” say the trees, and 
they stand patiently aloof in their 
chilled dignity, waiting for the first 
trace of the vernal awakening to stir 
their frozen pulses. The silence of the 
winter woods is a living, breathing 
silence, an almost fearful silence. The 


countryman instinctively treads softly, | 
as in a world of wonder and strange} 


sights, 
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The Pennsylvania Bureau of Cor- 
rection recently established a new 
project—the Mobile Camp of the 
Bureau’s Forestry Unit. It is the most 
forward looking and least expensive 
type of work project to be undertaken 
by any State or Federal penitentiary. 
It offers to both the inmate and the 
public a chance to derive innumer- 


camp is ready to operate as a pilot 
plant in the forest. The camp was 


| designed and constructed as a com- 
» first f 
oO sti) freedom of movement of the camp 
~~ and men as the projects periodically 
thing} change from one location to another. 


pletely self-supporting unit to allow 


To countless Pennsylvanians who 
are sportsmen and lovers of the out- 
doors, this project provides a highly 


| mobile group of men capable of de- 


veloping and maintaining conserva- 


| tion projects on Penitentiary Forests, 
| State Game, State Park and State Fish 
lands which will be for the good of 
| our present and future generations. 


The projects can range from State 
Park reconstruction, Timber Stand 
Improvement cuttings for both better 


The Mobile Forestry Camp 


Pennsylvania's Correctional Conservation Camp 






quality timber and game food, log- 
ging operations, stream improvement, 
fish hatchery development, to a pos- 
sible disaster squad for Civilian De- 
fense, 

As a means of conservation of 
human resources the Mobile Camp is 
something new in Correctional activ- 
ities and like all other experiments 
its success or failure depends upon the 
practical aspects of its achievements. 
Man has always been skeptical, even 
suspicious, of an untried idea, and, 
since the Mobile Camp is something 
new the Bureau of Correction feels 
that you should know of the plans 
where they concern YOU as a Penn- 
sylvania sportsman. Good game land 
management develops food and 
shelter for our wildlife. This is essen- 
tial if we are to have good hunting. 
Clearing out the mountain deadwood 
and unproductive undergrowth to 
permit the growth of palatable and 
nutritious browsing crops is part of 
the land management program of this 
Mobile Camp. 

Our mountain trails, many of 
which have become impassable be- 
cause of erosion and wild overgrowth 
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are on the clean-up list. As you well 
know, the outdoorsman depends on 
mountain trails, paths and roads to 
help make game accessible to the 
hunter. These factors are not over- 
looked in our program. Plans for new 
mountain paths and roads are to be 
made possible through aerial photog- 
raphy and other proper management 
methods. These roads, you, as a 
sportsman, can use to advantage. 

Forest fires in Pennsylvania moun- 
tains, which each year take a toll of 
homes, cabins, camp sites, as well as 
thousands upon thousands of our 
game birds and animals will be less 
frequent by the elimination of 
underbrush and construction of new 
fire lanes and lookouts. The camp 
crew is ever ready to aid in prevent- 
ing and fighting forest fires. This 
beautiful land of Pennsylvania should 
not be marred by unsightly évidence 
of neglect in mountainsides scarred 
by forest fires. 

Erosion often leads to conditions 
favorable to mountain slides, which 


not only disfigure the wild beauty of 
our hills and mountains but also dis- 
gorge rocks and silt into small streams 
containing the brook trout which the 
fisherman delights in landing for his 
creel. The program calls for the 
building of holding and retaining 
walls for waterways and the planting 
of banks to prevent silting of stream 
beds. Spillways: of logs and stone and 
fish nesting stations will be built. 

Mountainside rest camps and family 
picnic grounds with tables and stone 
fireplaces are always a welcome sight 
to the sportsman, not only when he 
is out for game, but also when he 
takes his family to the great outdoors 
to enjoy the beauty of nature. The 
development of wayside rest spots is 
a part of the conservation camp pro- 
gram. 

The camp itself consists of ten 
heavy duty, specially designed house 
trailers. One trailer is equipped as a 
kitchen with a cafeteria capable of 
serving substantially more than the 
present forty-man capacity of the 


PREVIEW OF MOBILE CAMP was given officials of many state conservation organizations 
and government agencies early this fall. Trailers and other equipment were on display 





at the Pennsylvania State Industrial School, White Hill near Harrisburg. 
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camp. Two trailers serve as dining 
rooms and also as recreation centers 
after working hours. The fourth 
trailer is a complete washroom and 
shower room. The fifth is a control 
center and Officer’s Quarters. The re- 
maining four trailers are inmate 
dormitories, each having five double 
bunks and capable of sleeping ten 
men. Sufficient locker and toilet space 
is provided in each sleeper. 

The other camp equipment consist- 
ing of the electric light plants and 
wiring, the water system consisting of 
two one-thousand = gallon tanks 
mounted on flat bed trailers, the 
water pump, circulators and pipe, the 
fuel supply, and sewage disposal lines. 
The bottled gas for range, heaters 
and urn operation are also portable. 

The rolling stock purchased for 
camp use had to satisfy two main 
criteria. First, these trucks must be 
capable of assisting the men in doing 
their required tasks in the forest, 
nursery or park land. Secondly, they 
must pull the trailers to the new 
camp site. Four wheel drive is a neces- 
sity; so are winches. Our fleet consists 
of one stake body truck, one dump- 
truck, one Carryall, two pickups, and 


_ a 48-passenger bus. 


The camp has begun operations 
on the forest at Rockview State Peni- 


| tentiary in Centre County. The first 


camp site has been prepared and is 
located approximately one and one- 
half miles from the main buildings. 
This site, on the 4500 acre Peniten- 
tiary forest and within a quarter-mile 
of current forestry operations, is 
ideally situated to permit the Forestry 
Unit personnel to become fully ac- 
quainted with all problems as they 
arise. Projects on the Rockview forest 
comprise three groupings: trail con- 
struction—18 miles; plantation thin- 
ning and pruning—450 acres; and tree 
planting—125 acres. The Penitentiary 
forests operate under the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau Forester as a sustained 





yield management unit to keep the 
forest land productive and to proteci 
the watershed value of the vegetation 
and land. 

In the foreseeable future, work will 
be projected to a 3700 acre tract o! 
State Forest land within the County 
for road construction and Timber 
Stand Improvement cuttings. Within 
a radius of twenty-five miles of Rock- 
view Penitentiary, 180,000 acres of 
State owned forest land await devel- 
opment. The fourteen State Parks 
and picnic grounds within the area 
are taxed to their present capacity, 
their expansion an urgent need. 

Minimum security prisoners will 
be selected for the camp group by 
the Classification Clinic at Rockview. 
The camp is the last link in the chain 
of custodial restraint, an effectual 
pre-release activity. Work begins on 
Monday morning and ends Friday 
evening. The men are returned to 
the parent Institution for the week- 
end, where additional recreation, 
religious services, medical services, 
laundry, and family visits are avail- 
able. Through a system of forced sav- 
ings of a percentage of his earnings, 
each prisoner will have a small nest 
egg upon his release. 

Yes, truly, you the outdoorsman 
will benefit through Pennsylvania’s 
correctional conservation camp and 
the new rest camps and family picnic 
grounds, new paths, trails and roads 
to now inaccessible fishing and hunt- 
ing areas and natural beauty view 
points, planned in this program. 
AND DON’T FORGET not one cent 
is taken from your hunting or fishing 
license fee for the maintenance, or 
any other cost, of this Mobile Camp. 
Surely, this is the forward look in 
conservation, conservation of natural 
resources through conservation of 
human resources. Two birds of bene- 
ficial reward where there was only one 
stone of unrewarded neglect. 
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First Day—1956 Buck Season 


Reports on hunter success Decem- 
ber 3, the first day of the 1956 ant- 
lered deer season, indicate the supply 
of deer and the bag of legal bucks 
compared favorably with the open- 
ing day 1955. Following are brief 
first day reports received from the 
field: 

Northwest: Weather sunny and 
mild. A little snow, which melted. 
Hunting pressure less than on 1955 
opener. Estimated kill of legal bucks, 
3,300. Hunter conduct good. One 
non-fatal accident. ; 

Southwest: Deer population com- 
parable with last year’s. Kill of bucks 
estimated approximately 10°% less for 
the Division. Hunting pressure in 
most counties equal to that of 1955 
with four exceptions, where it was 
less as follows: Fayette, 25°,; Beaver, 
50°; Armstrong, 40°,; and Greene, 
30°,. In almost every county bucks 
were in good flesh, had uniform 
racks. Less violations than last year. 
Weather warm and clear. Tracking 
snow in most sections in morning, 
but melting by mid-day except on 


= CONSERVATIE 
NEWS - 


higher elevations. Estimated legal 
buck kill, 1900. Two non-fatal acci- 
dents. 

Northcentral: Weather ideal. Clear 
and rather mild. Good tracking snow. 
Abundance of deer up 10%. Hunter 
pressure down 5%. Estimated buck 
kill over 6,000. No fatal accidents, 
5 non-fatals. 

Southcentral: Hunting pressure and 
kill of antlered deer slightly less than 
last year. Small illegal kill reported. 
Ideal hunting weather. Hunter con- 
duct good, One fatal accident. 

Northeast: Estimate 4,000 legal 
deer killed on opening day. Deer 
are in good flesh but racks are not 
large. Weather was warm. Good 
tracking snow in morning. Gone by 
mid-afternoon except on mountain 
tops. Conduct of hunters good. Few 
violations. One fatal gun accident. 

Southeast: Ten percent more deer 
than in 1955. Kill of bucks 15% be- 
low first day last year. Hunting pres- 
sure also 15° below last year. Con- 
duct of hunters good. Weather fair 
and clear. Light snow in mountain 
areas. Two non-fatal accidents. Legal 
buck kill estimated at nearly 900. 


EXCEPTIONAL ANTLER DEVELOPMENT was shown on these two bucks bagged during 
the 1956 season. Harry M. Metzger, 17 year-old Mechanicsburg hunter, left, displays his 


9-point, 170 pound 


(hog-dressed) trophy taken near Renova, Cameron County on the f 
second day of the season. The buck on the right was downed by Louis J. Verno, of f 


Bethlehem, had 9 points with a 2314 inch spread. This deer weighed 141 pounds and was 


shot in Bucks County near Springtown. 
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First Day—1956 Bear Season 
Reports from Game _ Protectors 
located in bear territory show that 
144 legal bears and 6 illegal bears 
were killed by hunters in Pennsyl- 
vania on November 26, the opening 
day of this year’s one-week season. 

Weather conditions had their usual 
direct and indirect effects on hunting 
and the bag. The Southwest and 
Southeast Divisions, which harbor 
only an occasional bear, did not re- 
port any kill for the 26th. Tele- 
graphed reports from the other four 
Divisions follow: 

Northwest: “Snow and_ slippery 
roads. Very good weather for bear 
hunting. Abundance about the same 
as last year. In Clarion County eleven 
legal bears and one cub killed, the 


| most in recent years. Hunting pres- 
| sure on first day only about 50% of 


normal. Legal bears killed in the 


_ Division, 38; illegal, 4. Hunter con- 


duct good. No firearms casualties.” 
Northcentral: ‘‘Weather cold and 


' clear. From 3 to 6 inches of snow. 
| Snow on trees and underbrush slowed 


hunting. Bear population 10° less 
than last year. Hunting pressure 25°, 
less. 49 bears reported killed. Biggest 


| kills: 16 in Elk County and 9 in Ly- 


coming. Hunter conduct fair. One 
non-fatal accident in Clearfield 
County. Driving conditions off main 
highways very dangerous. Hunters 
could not get back on woods roads 
to places where bears are.” 


Southcentral: ‘Five bears killed. 
Increased hunting pressure. Light 
tracking snow, weather good. Hunter 
conduct good. No human shootings 
reported.” 


Northeast: “Had 52 legal and 2 
illegal bears killed. Hunting pressure 
about same as last year over most of 
Division. Weather foggy in morning, 
clearing about noon. Bradford Coun- 
ty had 4 to 6 inches of snow, other 
counties from | to 3 inches. Weather 
warming. This snow will probably 
melt. One non-fatal accident.” 
These are nearly accurate but pre- 
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PHANTOM BEAR OF’ BREDINSBURG 
was bagged by H. S. “Brownie” Bellis of 
Franklin during 1956 season. The 175 pound 
bruin had been raiding cornfields and 
startling Venango County residents for many 
weeks. Bellis took one day off work and was 

soon successful. 


liminary bear kill reports based on 
the best early information obtain- 
able. The final report will not be 
available until successful hunters 
have made their report to the Game 
Commission at Harrisburg. 





1957 Sportsmen’s Show Set For 
March 25-30 In Harrisburg 
The 1957 Eastern National Sports- 

men’s Show has been scheduled for 

March 25-30 in Harrisburg’s Farm 

Show Building. Held last year for 

the first time, the event drew the 

biggest attendance of any paid event 
ever held in the five-acre building. 

Sports, conservation and _ recreation 

enthusiasts, their families and friends 

from an eight state area jammed the 
huge show building day and night 
last year during the five-day affair. 

This year officials have extended the 

show one additional day as a con- 

venience to visitors. 
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PRE-SEASON TURKEY KILLERS 
GET JUSTICE 


Strange tools and devious maneu- 
vers are sometimes employed by out- 
of-season violators in their attempt 
to “beat” the Game Law. But the 
wheels of justice turn rapidly and 
smoothly (and relentless investiga- 
tions by Game Protectors are fruitful) 
when reliable information is_ the 
lubricant. The following story is one 
in point. 

On October Ist Game Protector 
Harold Russell released wild turkeys 
in Fowler’s Hollow, Perry County. 
Six days later, a Sunday, four men 
riding in an auto through the locality 
sighted eight of the turkeys, not yet 
acclimated to the wild, in a field. The 
men got out, circled and chased the 
bewildered birds until the driver of 
the car threw a stone that struck and 
killed one of the turkeys. 

At a luncheon in Harrisburg on 
October 15 the details of the illegal 
act were related to Dr. Logan J. Ben- 
nett, Executive Director of the Game 


Commission. The intormation  in- 
cluded the license number of the 
auto used by the law breakers. 

The Executive Director, who is 


also the Chief Game Protector of 
Pennsylvania, relayed the informa- 
tion to the appropriate field officers. 
Rapid developments followed. 


Investigation revealed that the 
driver of the car, a Franklin County 
man, had taken the wild turkey to 
the home ot his father, a resident ot 
the same county and one of the party 
that committed the illegal act. When 
Game Protectors Clinton Ganster and 
George Bretz arrived with a warrant, 
October 16th, the bird was found in 
deep treeze at the elder man’s resi- 
dence. 

Father and son, along with the 
other two men in the party, who were 
Cumberland Countians, were rounded 
up and arraigned before a Justice of 
the Peace in Chambersburg the same 
day. Each of the men pleaded guilty 


to the charge placed against him— 
possessing, transporting or assisting in 
the illegal turkey kill act. 

Each of the four involved paid a 
fine of $25, plus costs of $9. 

An outgrowth of the investigation 
of this case was the apprehension of 
two men in an auto, in the same 
locality, who were later found guilty 
of throwing rays of a light on deer 
while in possession of a firearm. These 
deer “shiners” were caught in the act 
by Game Protectors Homer Thrush 
and Harold Russell, who were accom- 
panied by Deputy Harvey Shive. 

One of the violators did not own 
a current hunting license. The other 
was hunting during a period when 
his hunting rights were denied be- 
cause of a previous Game Law in- 
fraction. 

One of these men paid a fine of 
$140, the other $120. Each paid costs 
additional in the amount of $9. 





Linduska Named to Head 
Remington Farms 
Dr. Joseph P. Linduska, former 
chief of the branch of game manage- 
ment, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, has joined Remington Arms 


Company as head of its wildlife man- 
agement study and demonstration 


center near Chestertown, Maryland, 
the Wildlife Management Institute 


reports. 
As Remington’s director of wildlife 
management, Linduska_ will have 


charge of all activities at Remington 
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Farms, a 2,970-acre tract on which § 


the company proposes to conduct 


2 Ta 


studies aimed toward methods that f 
will enable the nation’s farmers to § 
cultivate wildlife as an important | 
addition to their income producing | 


crops. 
A native of Butte, Montana, Lin- 


duska holds degrees from Montana § 


State and Michigan State Universities. 
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Photo courtesy Carl Romanelli, Hazelton Standard-Sentinel 
RARE CATCH was made this fall by Milton Hoffman, of Weatherly, an ardent sportsman 
and top-notch fox trapper. This 45 pound coyote was found in one of his sets. He plans 
to have this interesting animal mounted for display. 


Trappers Have Their Day 


On December 1, thousands of men 
and boys went quietly about the 
business of setting traps for minks 
and muskrats. This is the first time 
in many years the mink and muskrat 
seasons have opened and closed on 
the same dates. 

The mink population appears to 
remain steady in the state. The open- 
ing date set was reasoned to be the 
most logical to fairly accommodate 
both mink and muskrat trappers in 
both the upper and lower tier 
counties. 

Population trends in muskrats con- 
tinue to be favorably reported, so the 
Commission set the season compar- 
able to that of last year. Considering 
all factors the season established 


should be most satisfactory for the 
entire state. 

Extremely low prices for the pelts 
of skunks and opossums have resulted 
in the increase of these animals to 
such an extent they constitute a de- 
finite menace to ground nesting game 
birds and animals. This motivated 
the Commission’s decision to con- 
tinue the removal of protection from 
both these furbearers for an inde- 
finite period. 

Mink and muskrat trappers began 
setting their traps at 7 a.m., Decem- 
ber 1. These traps must be lifted not 
later than noon the last day of sea- 
son, January 15, 1957. Traps must 
be tagged with metal name tags. A 
trapper may set any number of mink 
and muskrat traps, and the catch of 
these fur animals is unlimited, 
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Fish & Wildlife Service 
Reorganized For improved 
Natural Resource Management 


Secretary of the Interior Fred A. 
Seaton has announced that reorgani- 
zation of the Department's Fish and 
Wildlife Service, as provided by Pub- 
lic Law 1024 enacted this year, be- 
came effective as of the close of busi- 
ness on November 5, 1956. 

In making the announcement, Sec- 
retary Seaton said that appointments 
have not been made to the two new 
top-level positions created by the re- 
organization—Assistant Secretary for 
Fish and Wildlife, and Commissioner 
of Fish and Wildlife. Appointments 
to both positions are to be made by 
the President. They are subject to 
Senate confirmation. 

Two separate bureaus are estab- 
lished under the reorganization as 
components of the new United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 
Details with respect to internal 
organization and functions will be 
announced shortly. 

Secretary Seaton designated John 
L. Farley as Acting Director, Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, and 
Arnie J. Suomela as Acting Director, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. Far- 
ley has been Director and Suomela 
has been Associate Director of the 
old Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife will be responsible for mat- 
ters relating primarily to migratory 
birds, game management, wildlife 
refuges, sport fisheries, sea mammals 
(except whales, seals and _ sea-lions), 
and related matters. The Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries will be re- 
sponsible for matters relating pri- 
marily to commercial _ fisheries, 
whales, seals and sea-lions, and re- 
lated matters. 

Until the new Assistant Secretary 
and Commissioner are appointed, the 


two Acting Directors will report di- 
rectly to the Secretary of the Interior. 
All funds, records, personnel and 
other properties of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service have been trans- 
ferred to the new United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and employees 
and officers were directed to continue 
to discharge their duties as before the 
transfer. 

The present reorganization is the 
first major action of this nature to be 
undertaken since 1940, when the 
Bureau of Biological Survey and the 
Bureau of Fisheries were combined 
to form the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice in the Department of the Interior. 
A year earlier the two bureaus had 
been transferred to Interior from the 
Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce, respectively. 


The new post of Assistant Secre- 
tary for Fish and Wildlife is the first 
such position to be created since May 
24, 1950, when four Assistant Secre- 
taries were authorized by the Con- 
gress to direct the Department’s 
functions in Public Land Manage- 
ment, Water and Power Develop- 
ment, Mineral Resources, and Ad- 
ministration. 

The old Fish and Wildlife Service 
has been under the supervision of 
the Assistant Secretary for Public 
Land Management. 


The reorganization was described 
by Secretary Seaton as an important 
assurance to sportsmen that “the Fed- 
eral Government is increasing its 
management efforts’ to insure ade- 
quate fish and wildlife resources for 
recreational purposes. At the same 
time, he continued, it will help en- 
able the commercial fishing industry 
attain its proper place in the national 
economy. 


“The greater recognition of fish 
and wildlife conservation which will 
result will benefit the entire Nation,” 
the Secretary concluded. 
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» delphia Evening Bulletin; 
» York; and Charles Goodall, Winnetka, Illinois. 


MORAVIAN COLLEGE FIELD TRIAL DRAWS 


>for cocker 











d ‘Photo conten Ted Berger Associates, Allentown 
|» MORAVIAN COLLEGE SPANIEL FIELD TRIAL JUDGES for event held at Split Rock 


Lodge in the Poconos last fall were, left to right: Robert McLean, publisher of the Phila- 





Samuel Milbank of New York City; Mrs. Evelyn Monte, New 


TOP SPANIEL CONTENDERS 


With cloudless skies and abundant 


_ sunshine holding good for both days, 


the field trial of the Moravian Col- 
lege Field Trial Club on the grounds 
of Split Rock Club in the Pennsyl- 


_ vania Poconos drew a large entry list 


of cocker spaniels and _ English 


_ springer spaniels last October 19 and 


20. The trial was held under Ameri- 


_can Kennel Club rules. 


Greatford Charlie, a black cocker 


_ owned by Mr. and Mrs. Dean Bed- 
| ford’s Pemberton Kennels, Fox Hill 
| Farm, Fallston, Md., and handled by 
_ Larry MacQueen of Pottersville, N. J., 


placed first in the open all-age stake 
spaniels. Twenty-two 
cockers ran in the first land series in 
this stake; nine were called back for 
the second series and came to the 


water test on Lake Harmony by 


moonlight. Greatford Charlie, 3 years 
old, was very keen and hard driving 
through all series, went into the birds 
hard. He made a very difficult re- 
trieve on the far side of the opposite 
course in the first series. 


In the open all-age stake for Eng- 
lish springer spaniels, which drew the 
large field of 30 of the Nation’s top- 
flight contenders, Rivington Country- 
man, 4 years old, owned and handled 
by Dr. Samuel Milbank of New York 
City, placed first and thereby com- 
pleted his- field championship title. 
Three land series were run. Riving- 
ton Countryman, extremely keen and 
stylish, handled his birds beautifully 
through all 3 series, moved speedily 
and responded alertly working an 
especially difficult gully, he located 
well and showed polished manners. 


The third and final stake, gunner- 
handler, in which both dog and 
shooter are judged, saw Saighton’s 
Samson, Springer, owned and handled 
by Robert McLean, Philadelphia, 
publisher and president of The As- 
sociated Press, placed first. His finds 
were executed with exemplary clean- 
ness and the shooting score was per- 
fect. Saighton worked well to the gun, 
maintained a lively pace, displaying 
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much diligence and splendid manners. 

Other prize winners: 

Cocker spaniels, open all-age stake: 
2nd, F. T. Ch. Berol Lodge Drum 
Duff, owned by Berol Lodge Kennels 
of Chappaqua, N. Y; 3rd, F. T. Berol 
Lodge Glen Garry, same owner, both 
handled by Blair Crowell; 4th, Cinar’s 
Frost, owned by E. Roland Harri- 
man’s Cinar’s Kennels, Arden, N. Y., 
and handled by Lionel J. Bond. A 
judges award of merit went to Berol 
Lodge Gay Lady, owned by Berol 
Lodgé Kennels and handled by Blair 
Crowell. 

English springer spaniels, open all- 
age stake: 2nd prize to Nat. F. T. Ch. 
Ludlovian Bruce of Greenfair, owned 
by Col. Joseph C. Quirk, Greenwich, 
Conn., handled by Larry MacQueen; 
3rd, Staindrop Garry, owned by 
Robert McLean, Fort Washington, 
Pa., and handled by Arthur R, Eakin; 
4th, Sam of Leeside, owned by E. S. 
Riley, Lumberville, Pa., and handled 
by Arthur R. Eakin. 

Gunner-Handler stake: 2nd_ prize 
to Greentair’s Willing, owned and 
handled by Carl W. Shattuck, Moun- 
tain Lakes, N. J.; 3rd, Sam of Leeside, 


WINNING COCKER SPANIEL in the open all-age stake shows fine style. 


zc. &. 
handler. 

The Moravian Club is the only 
field trial club for cocker and Eng. 
lish spaniels on the U. S. college 
scene. Its founder and tireless spon- 
sor, Dr. J. Richard Jones of Quaker- 
town, R. D., Pa., was field trial secre- 
tary. Judges were Mrs. Evelyn Monte 
of New York City, and Charles §, 
Goodall of Winnetka, Il]. H. Godwin 
Stevenson, Jr. was captain of guns, 
and Ed Whitaker was chief of game 
stewards. The field trial committee 
was headed by Robert Moulton. 
Steuben glass trophies were awarded 
for the first three places in each stake. 
The colorful foliage of the Poconos 
provided a rich autumn setting for 
the trial. 

The spaniel “contingent,” making 
their first visit to these grounds in 
the Pennsylvania Poconos, found 
them virtually ideal, and the judges 
felt that the work of the dogs was § 
of the highest caliber. In fact, in both § 
open stakes several judges’ awards oi J 
merit were given to dogs that did not J 
quite come up to placing. : 


Riley, Lumberville, owner- 


“Grateford § 


Charlie,” owned by Pemberton Kennels of Fallston, Maryland is pictured here making a § 


retrieve to his handler, Lawrence MacQueen. 


Photo by Evelyn M. Shafer 
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Canal Trapping i. Survival 


* 


By Paul M. Felton 


Or of Pennsylvania’s most unique 
state parks depends upon the 
trapper for its survival. “Theodore 
Roosevelt State Park, commonly 
known as the Delaware Canal, is 
situated in the Southeastern extrem- 
ity of Pennsylvania. It starts at 
Easton and follows the Delaware 
River to Bristol, a distance of 60 pic- 
turesque miles, This public use area 
is being maintained to preserve an 
entire canal as nearly as possible to 
the old standards, so that the genera- 
tions to come will be able to see with 
their own eyes the type of historical 
transportation systems which played 
such an important part in the de- 
velopment of our country. The old 
canal is used by fishermen, boaters, 
swimmers, sightseers and hikers just 
like any other state park. What makes 
this park unusual is the presence of 
a small army of trappers who har- 


vest nature’s crop of fur pelts every 
year. 

In general state park rules forbid 
trapping on park lands. However, 
every rule has an exception and it is 
certainly true in this case. Delaware 
Canal authorities actually encourage 
trapping on the 60 mile area, not -so 
much in the interest of taking furs 
as they are in preserving the canal as 
such. Muskrats have been giving the 
canal maintenance men_ headaches 
ever since the original towpath was 
thrown up in 1827. Even as late as 
1900 the cold canal company supple- 
mented low fur prices by paying 15 
cents for every muskrat nose turned 
in. This encouraged trapping. 

Muskrats love water and also enjoy 
digging into banks adjacent to water. 
Sooner or later Herr muskrat with 
his energetic tunneling starts a leak 
in the dike which can be fatal to a 





FUR BUYER “Pete” Gerhardt, a_ retired 
Pennsylvania Game Protector of Souderton, 
looks over his purchases, many of them from 
the Delaware Canal area. 


canal. Of course, unlike the little 
Dutch boy who stuck his finger in the 


leaking dike, our friend the muskrat 
is never around to stop the gathering 
flood he started. His work results in 
leaks, washed out canal banks, end- 
less dirt hauling, cursing men and 


general pandemonium from the 
neighbors who receive several miles 
of water on their farms and in their 
cellars. This situation prompts the 
standing invitation to trappers. As 
a matter of fact areas of high musk- 
rat population will be pointed out 
cheerfully. 

The job of getting rid of these 
animals has been put up to the Game 
Commission, but a real clean up job 
would only be temporary due to the 
influx of muskrats from nearby 
streams and the Delaware River. As 
a result, reliance for control of this 
fast-multiplying fellow is placed on 
the local trappers’ yearly efforts. 

During the 1955-56 season 25 trap- 
pers “worked” the canal, setting out 
about 30 traps apiece. Each man 
covered from 14 to 2 miles in his 


domain. The catch of these men was 
well over 1500 animals, and _ prob- 
ably would have been much higher 
were it not for the heavy ice of De. 
cember and January which “froze-in” 
the traps. Pelts during this season 
were prime because of the severe 
weather, bringing a harvest price of 
an estimated $2100 to the trappers. 
That ain’t hay! 

The Delaware Canal is a muskrat 
paradise. It is no small wonder that 
this friendly fellow should have pros- 
pered so well along the area. First 
off, he’s got a lot of quiet water to 
swim and dive in and he loves this 
dearly. Then there are always willows 
and other plant roots and shoots to 
sustain him for a full 50 miles along 
the water course. Dessert can be had 
in many corn fields next to the canal, 
and well used “rat” trails indicate 
that they get their fill of this food. 
Towpath banks and “berm” banks 


are never more than 30 feet away, to F 
provide wonderful digging for home § 


sites. What with abundant food water 


and nesting sites creating a perfect | 
why | 
shouldn't he prosper? Were it not for 7 
the trapper Mr. Muskrat would mul- § 
tiply himself right out of living space © 
even though he has 60 miles of it. Re- 7 
member muskrats have 3 or 4 litters 7 
of around 5 young each during af 


locale for breeding “rats,” 


year. What a potential! 


Trapping methods on the canal | 
follow pretty closely those of the 
stream trapper. In this case however, 
the trapper is provided with an ideal | 
access route to his traps along the top J 


of the towpath dike. He usually 
walks, although some boys use a bi- 
cycle. One man uses a duck boat. A 
watch must be kept for signs of musk- 
rat activity. These will be trails in 


the towpath grass which the rats fol- | 
low to night feeding grounds, usually | 


a cornfield nearby. Or it might mean 
“mud slides” at the waters edge, down 
which the fun-loving rats “belly-flop” 


into the canal water near the en- 


trance to their tunnel homes. Here a 
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No. 114 or No. 2 trap is set a few 
inches under water before the tunnel 
hole. The chain is stretched toward 
deep water to an anchor stick to 
hasten drowning. “Land Sets” are sel- 
dom used because of ‘“wringoffs.”’ 
Some trappers place a stick near the 
trap, crowned with an ear of corn 
or some other vegetable. This at- 
tracts animals. Others have just as 
much luck using no bait or scent at 
all. Where bait sticks are used a 
higher percentage of the catch is 
coon, possum and weasel, although 
not to many of the weasel are taken 
along the canal. Infrequently a mink 
is taken to liven up the trappers 
catch and bank account. These fel- 
lows are mostly escapes from Bucks 
County mink ranches, which have 
pretty tight security systems and thus 
manage to keep this from happening 
too often. 

A few years ago a colony of 8 
beaver, old residents of Cuttalossa 
Creek near Lumberville, were flushed 
down into the Delaware Canal by 
strong Fall floods. Two of these were 
live trapped and taken back up the 
Cuttalossa. The others, following the 
line of least resistance, swam down 
canal where they staked out home 
sites from New Hope to Bowmans 
Hill. During 1950 evidence of beaver 
working was noted from below Nealy’s 
watch house at Rossiter Creek all the 
way up to New Hope, mostly where 
the Delaware Canal passes through 
the Bowman Hill section of the 
Washington Crossing Park. Trees 
were being girded and felled in the 
park and swiped from the bird sanc- 
tuary, to make material for the dams 
which the beaver started. Holes big 
enough to let a pig through were 
being dug in canal banks and the 
beaver were damming the canal in 
several places. The canal men were 
kept busy filling holes, fishing out 
debris and breaking up the dams, 
to prevent blockage of the canal. 

The beaver became so ruinous to 
the canal, with their digging and 


damming, that in 1951 the canal au- 
thorities found it necessary to have 
them trapped. During this February 
season Deputy Elmer Fluck trapped 2 
beaver weighing 35 pounds and 24 
pounds respectively- The next year he 
took 2 more beaver weighing 23 and 
18 pounds. Two trappers from New 
Hope to Bowmans Hill trapped 10 
other beaver for a grand total of 14 
beaver during the 1951 and 1952 
seasons. Since then the beaver popu- 
lation along the canal has been nil. 
This is just as well because Mr. 
Beaver is too much of a heavy con- 
struction man for the maintenance 
crew. Nevertheless visions of the off- 
spring of the Cuttalossa beaver still 
remain in the canal trappers’ memo- 
ries. It is always possible that there 
will be other invasion from this 
source. 

Yes, although the Delaware Canal 
is enjoyed by more folks for fishing 
and recreation than for trapping, the 
role of the trapper is most import- 
ant in not only reaping nature’s yearly 
harvest for fur pelts, but also in con- 
trolling the numbers of digging fur- 
bearers, thus making this unique 
state park a possibility. It is indeed 
a case where trapping is necessary 
for survival. 


at far: 





Photo courtesy Louisiana Wildlife & Fisheries Commission 


Report On Nutria 


By Bob Wingard 


MESSAGE on the two-penny 

postal read, “Send me all you 
know about nutria or coypu. I under- 
stand these furbearers can be raised 
in pens, so I need to know about 
feeding, breeding and selling the furs 
for a profit.” Quite likely the idea 
for this note came from an advertise- 
ment that read something like this— 
“You can make money raising nutria 
in your own backyard.” 

Let’s take a good look at the facts 
on this South American import be- 
fore we get excited about this all- 
promising advertisement. 

Nutria resemble both our muskrat 
and beaver. You might suspect you 
had a cross or hybrid between the 
two. The general appearance is that 


of a large, shaggy, brown rodent-type fj 
animal with walrus-like whiskers. But § 
on closer inspection you would see — 


H 
= 
st 
= 


the dense, silky blue-gray under fur. fj 


It’s only the long guard hair that 


makes the fur look coarse and rough. 
The tail is long and round, not flat 
like a beaver’s nor compressed like a fj 
muskrat’s. Adult males tip the scales 
at 20 to 25 pounds while females are f 
slightly smaller and lighter in weight. f 
The large incisor teeth are orange | 


colored like those of a beaver. 


Several litters may be raised each | 
year. About five well-developed active | 


youngsters seem to be the average. 
You may be interested in the unusual 


location of the mammary glands} 
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along the sides of the back. Everyone 
seems to agree that this arrangement 
permits the young to suckle while 
the female is in the water with the 
litter riding piggy back. 

We have to go back about 50 years 
to get to the beginning of the nutria 
story. In Brazil, Paraguay and Bo- 
livia wild nutria had been heavily 
trapped and hunted tor fur to the 
point of near extinction. Scarcity of 
nutria and high fur value led to 
South American fur farming ven- 
tures. Wild nutria pelts sold for as 
high as $13.50 each in the 1920's, so 
there was a real incentive to produce 
furs. Fur farms sprang up in France, 
Germany, Switzerland and_ other 
European countries, and they had 
moderate success in selling breeders. 
However, when the first pen raised 
nutria pelts hit the fur market, inter- 
est in nutria farming declined. Here’s 
why—small pelts, poor fur quality 
and resulting low prices. Disappointed 
breeders gave up, but some continued 
to try to sell nutria stock to other 
unsuspecting individuals. Dr. Frank 
Ashbrook, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service had this to say about the 
nutria situation, “Experimental nu- 
tria farming in Argentina extended 
over a period of 15 years and proved 
a costly undertaking to those who set 
out to raise nutria in captivity. They 
learned reluctantly that more money 
was spent on equipment, feed and 
labor than could be realized from the 
sale of the fur.” 

South Americans and Europeans 
were not the only ones to try nutria 
farming. About 1900, the first nutria 
were imported into the United States, 
but the big interest developed in the 
1930's. Apparently most of these fur 
farms were unsuccessful from the 
standpoint of producing nutria pelts. 
Discouraged nutria breeders in Loui- 
siana and Washington released or 
permitted escape of some nutria. 
These early farms sold some animals 
as breeding stock, and this practice 
continues today. Occasionally you 


hear reports of nutria in widely scat- 
tered places. They have turned up 
in the wild in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Michigan, Ohio, Oregon, New Mex- 
ico and Iowa. Now you can add 
Pennsylvania to this list since Game 
Protector Arthur Bondi _ reports 
nutria scattered over the Shenango 
Valley of Mercer County. These es- 
caped from pens. It’s apparent that 
nutria can stand heat and cold, al- 
though their tails may freeze as some- 
times happens to the opposum. 

Louisiana with its network of lakes, 
bayous, canals and marshes was a 
natural haven for nutria. There the 
first trapping season in 1943-1944 
yielded 436 pelts, while 11 years later 
in 1954-1955 trappers marketed a 
bumper crop of 374,199 nutria skins. 

Dr. Frank Ashbrook, who has 
studied the nutria fur situation re- 
marked, “It is indeed unfortunate 
that the nutria have been rapidly 
increasing while the prices paid for 
their raw pelts have been decreasing. 
Average prices of $1.50 to $2.00 per 
pelt are certainly not sufficient to give 
the trapper a profit for his work, so 
there is no incentive to trap nutrias.” 
As for the future outlook he adds, 
‘ Until the processing and 
manufacturing costs are reduced, 
there is little possibility of an increase 
in prices paid for Louisiana raw 
nutria pelts and an increase in the 
volume of nutria fur business in this 
country.” That opinion from a recog- 
nized authority should certainly make 
anyone hesitate before getting in- 
volved in nutria farming. 

There have been other angles 
worked with the nutria. One of these 
is the theory that nutria can clean 
weeds from ponds and lakes. This 
was a popular idea which contributed 
to the spread of nutria in Texas. It 
is true that nutria feed on a variety 
of vegetation such as cattails, rushes, 
grasses, roots and tubers of marsh 
plants as well as many agricultural 
crops. Jn Texas two biologists studied 
the effects of nutria on pond vegeta- 
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tion. They reported, “Water shield 
occurred on practically all areas, and 
nowhere was there a noticeable reduc- 
tion in its abundance which could be 
attributed to nutria activity.’ Allen 
Ensminger, fur biologist in Louisiana 
suMs up nutria in ponds this way, 
“Very little has been gained from 
stocking nutria in ponds and lakes 
other than the satisfaction of seeing 
a few cattails and cut grass clumps 
removed from the pond margin.” It’s 
well known that you can prevent 
most of these marginal weed prob- 
lems by proper pond construction. 
The nutria can’t claim much fame 
in controlling pond weeds even 
though he has a big appetite and a 
strict vegetarian diet. You can’t al- 
ways predict what plants will be 
eaten. For example, in Louisiana rice 
is often damaged by nutria feeding, 
and their burrowing may drain water 
from rice fields. Sugar cane fields 
along the marshes may be flooded 
and stalks eaten. Corn and garden 
crops like cabbage, lettuce and peas 
are cut by nutria. Some cutting of 
small hardwood trees has been noted 
in recent years. Maybe that’s why 
they are called South American 
beaver! A Texas newspaper carried 
this report on nutria in ponds, “ 
they (nutria) spend too much time 


running around to nearby gardens 
and roasting-ear corn patches instead 
of tending to the business of cleaning 
out lakes.” 

Another source of difficulty with 
nutria is their burrowing in levees, 
culverts and around bridge piers. 
Some ponds have been drained by 


nutria in the south. However, nutria | 


do not appear to burrow to the same 
extent as muskrats. 

Well, our postal card friend should 
have his answer. Attempts to pen 
raise nutria for pelts have ended in 
failure. Costs proved too great, qual- 
ity poor, size small and fur price 
low. Even wild trapped nutria bring 
such low prices in the fur trade that 
there is little incentive to harvest the 
animals, It would hardly pay to set 
up a business when there’s no outlet 
for the product. The advertisement 
our friend read didn’t bother to go 
into these details. 

Added dangers of crop damage and 
competition with our native fur- 
bearers make the nutria a debatable 
critter from south of the _ border. 
Although he is already present in 
Pennsylvania, he _ certainly _ bears 
some watching in the future. Surely 
there’s nothing to recommend nutria 
as a desirable addition to the wild- 
life of the State. 





POTOMAC RIVER VALLEY RECREATION GUIDE PUBLISHED 


Recreation-minded inhabitants of the Potomac River drainage should wel- 
come the new publication, “Potomac Playland, A Guide to Vacationing in 
the Potomac River Valley,” the Wildlife Management Institute reports. 

Many recreational facilities and opportunities exists in the four-State 
drainage of the Potomac shared by Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia and 
Maryland. Each of the 12 chapters is a guide to fuller enjoyment of favorite 
recreational pursuits. The chapters cover fishing, hunting, hiking, canoeing, 
rock climbing, swimming, cave exploration, tidewater boating, nature study, 
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and Federal and State parks and forests. The 102-page, paper-bound booklet | 
has a full-size illustration with each chapter, and a map of the Potomac ‘ 


drainage. 


Copies are available at $1 apiece from the Interstate Commission on the | 


Potomac River Basin, 203 Transportation Building, Washington 6, D, C. 
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Feeders and Food for Wildlife 


By Ted S. Pettit 


 phingg conservation experts 
agree that winter, especially a 
cold winter with heavy snow, is the 
critical time of year for wildlife. Wild 
animals, even as people, need a good 
supply of the right kind of food in 
order to stay strong and ward off 
disease. Wild animals obviously, do 
not have heated homes, heavy cloth- 
ing, hot meals or “wonder” drugs to 
help them through the winter. They 
must rely on ample supplies of the 
right kind of food to enable them to 
generate their own heat and “ride it 
out’ when freezing winds blow and 
snow covers the ground. 
Unfortunately, it is our most de- 
' sirable game  animals—pheasants, 
' grouse, deer, turkeys, rabbits and 
| squirrels that are hardest hit. Some- 
times they need help in winter, or 
large numbers die or become so 
weakened by lack of proper food that 
) they are susceptible to disease and 
) die from that cause. 
| But any temporary help that we 
provide—is just that! Temporary! 
» Putting out hay for deer or corn for 
) pheasants and turkeys provides emer- 
gency help, but doesn’t really solve 
the problem. It is much like putting 
} a pail on the cabin floor to catch 
» rain that leaks through a hole in the 
| roof. The pail does keep the rain 
from running all over the floor, but 
) it doesn’t solve the problem. The real 
© solution is repairing the hole in the 
roof. 


In the case of wildlife food re- 
quirements in winter, the real solu- 
tion is the right kind of a habitat im- 
provement program that provides 
ample supplies of natural food so that 
emergency, artificial feeding is not 
necessary. 

That pail on the cabin floor points 
up one more problem that occurs 
when animals come to depend upon 
artificial feeding. That pail catches 
all the water that leaks through and 
keeps it in one small place. Normally, 
it would run off the roof and spread 
evenly over the ground. 
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Artificial feeding of animals in 
winter tends to concentrate them in 
one small area, sometimes with dis- 
astrous results. When animals are 
concentrated, this condition may at- 
tract predators looking for easy pick- 
ings. On top of that, disease may 
spread more easily in a concentrated 
population and thus kill or weaken 
more animals than if they were 
spread out evenly over the country 
side. 

A few years ago, a group of bird 
watchers in a New Jersey community 
went, in a big way, for back yard 
bird feeders. Each of a dozen or so 
families, put up several feeders in 
their back yards and had a sort of 
contest to see who could attract the 
most birds, the most unusual birds 
and the largest numbers of species. 
Since it was a cold winter with heavy 
snow and ice, they were successful 
and literally hundreds of- sparrows, 
cowbirds, juncoes, and others flocked 
to their yards daily to feed. 

But a few weeks later, they noticed 
that predators came too-—sharp- 
shinned hawks and cooper’s hawks. 
But these hawks did not come to feed 
on seed and suet. They came to feed 
on the birds that were attracted by 
the seed and suet. The hawks too, 
came where feeding was easiest. 

Some of the bird watchers were 
quite disturbed. They wanted to 
shoot the hawks—and did dispose of 
one or two. But others took a more 
logical approach and realized what 
was happening. They understood why 
the hawks came and more important, 
realized that shooting the hawks 
wasn’t the real solution. It was only 
a temporary answer to the problem. 
They moved their feeders closer to 
cover, so the song birds had _ protec- 
tion when hawks threatened. 

But most important, these folks 
found out something else. They saw, 
as the winter went on, that the hawks 
had less and less success in catching 
birds. In the beginning, they had 
little trouble catching a bird on the 


first swoop. But as time went on, the 
birds became more wary—they be- 
came more adept at flying to cover. 
They seemed to get smarter and faster 
every day and seemed to learn to 
avoid the hawks, in spite of the fact 
that the hawks were always nearby. 
The purpose of this story is not to 
imply that back yard feeding is not 
a good thing. It is. By doing it and 
watching the results, almost anyone 
can have fun and learn a lot. But 


back yard bird feeding is not neces- 


sarily a conservation project as such, 
except as it helps you find out more 
about wild animals, what they eat, 
how they live and what eats them. 
In that sense of conservation—mean- 
ing wise use of natural resources—it 
is a conservation project. You may be 
sacrificing a few birds to cats or hawks 
by unnaturally concentrating them in 
your back yard. But in the process, 
you are learning something about 
how nature works. And it is this 
“how” or “why” that is important in 
conservation. 


Back Yard Bird Feeders 


The easiest kind of feeder to build l 


is a simple platform that stands on a 
post or hangs from a tree branch. 
Materials required are : 1] 
long x 12” wide by 1” thick wood; 


1 piece 2” wide by 14” thick lath, | 


5’ long; a couple of dozen box nails; 


eight feet of baling wire; three 3” ‘ 


wood screws. 
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First cut the lath into 2 pieces 18” 
long and 2 pieces 12” long. Nail these 
pieces along the edges of the board 
to form a lip that will keep seed from 
blowing off the board when it be- 
comes a feeder. 


Next, if want to use the feeder on 
a post, get a five foot long piece of 
go” x 4” or 4” x 4” and sink it in 
the ground, Use the wood screws to 
fasten the platform on top of the 
post. 

If you prefer to hang the platform 
from a tree branch, drill a small hole 
—1/16” or 14”—in each corner of 
the platform. Cut the baling wire 
into two pieces, each 4 feet long. 
Take one piece of wire and push one 
end through one hole so that an inch 
extends through on the other side. 
Bend this end over, and fasten it to 
the board with a tack or brad. Push 
the other end of the wire through the 
hole diagonally opposite. Fasten the 
end to the board in the same way. 
Repeat with the second piece of wire, 
fastening it through the other two 
holes. 


Next, hang the platform from a 
tree branch by fastening a piece of 


) wire to the two wire loops on the 
) platform. 


To make a more elaborate feeder, 
start with the platform described 


} above. Make one according to speci- 
) fications. 
3” § 


Next, get two pieces of 1” thick 
12” wide board, each 12’ long. From 


) one corner, draw a straight line to 
) the diagonal corner. Measure three 
» inches in on this diagonal from one 
} corner. Make a dot. Now draw a line 
through this dot that is at right 
) angles to the diagonal. Saw along this 
line so you remove the triangular 
) piece. Repeat on the other pieces of 


= xi a. 

These two pieces will form ends 
for the platform and will hold the 
roof for the new feeder, as shown in 
the illustration. For the roof, use 


} wood or pieces of galvanized metal 
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such as that used for rain gutters or 
flashing on roofs. Be sure that the 
roof over hangs the platform by 2 or 
3 inches. Paint the feeder, especially 
if the roof is of metal. When hung 
from a tree branch with wire, this 
kind of feeder is almost squirrel 
proof. 


Window Feeder 


It is always fun to watch birds 
right at your window sill. You can 
see them more easily and can fill the 
feeder without going outside. 

Materials required are: 2 pieces of 
wood 10” x 12” x 1”; 2 pieces 5” x 
15” x 14”; two pieces 6” x 15” 
x 14”; one piece 1” x 15” x 14”. 
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Also a piece of window glass 12” 
x 3S". 

Start making the feeder by laying 
the 1” x 10” x 12” pieces in front 
of you on the table. Measure down 
2” on the left 10” side of one piece. 
Place a dot at this point. Draw a line 
from this dot to the right upper 
corner. Saw along this line. Place this 
piece on the other 1” x 10” x 12” 
piece and draw a line along the 
slanted surface so that you can saw 
the second piece to correspond exactly 
with the first. These two pieces will 
be the ends of the feeder and the 
roof will slant downward toward the 


back. 

Next nail the two 14” x 6” x 15” 
pieces across the bottom of the two 
ends and nail the two 14” x 5” x 15” 
pieces across the back. You will have 
a “box” with two ends, a back and 
a bottom. Now nail the 4” x 1” x 
15” piece across the front side, on 
the bottom. This piece will keep the 
seeds from blowing out. 

Finally, fasten the glass on the top 
with large-headed upholstery nails or 
with tape. Paint the feeder with out- 
side paint. 

All the wood for this feeder may 
be obtained from a wooden apple 
crate. 


Suet Feeder 

Birds such as woodpeckers, nut- 
hatches and brown creepers are na- 
turally insect eaters and thus are at- 
tracted by suet rather than by seeds. 
Here’s an easy way to make feeder 
to hold suet. 

Materials required are: a wire soap 
dish, that fastens between the faucet 
handles in the kitchen sink, and a 
piece of wood about 4” x 10” x 1”; 
2 screw eyes; a small screw hook. 


First, insert the screw eyes on one 
side of the piece of wood, as shown. 
Use a screw driver to open up the 
screw eyes. Place the soap dish in 
place, and squeeze the eyes closed 
with pliers. Insert the screw hook in 
the other end of the wood and hook 
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the spring of the soap dish over it. 
Hang the board on a tree trunk or ff 


post. 


Use Old Christmas Trees 


Some birds, particularly ground f 
feeding species, will not use feeders. 7 
It’s necessary to provide a different [ 
device for them. Old Christmas trees 7 


are the ideal raw material. 


You need three or four 6 to 8 foot | 
trees for each shelter feeder, and a : 
2x4 or 2x2 post about four feet long. § 

First, cut all the branches from one i 


side of each tree and save them, 


Next, drive the 2x4 post into the 
ground so that about 3’ of it is above fj 
ground. Now, place the butt ends of | 


the trees on the to 
nail them or wire them in place. 


The 


of the post and f 


trimmed side of the trees| 


should be facing down, and the trees 
should be so arranged that they form | 


a quarter, third or half circle around 
the post, depending upon how dense 
they are. 


The branches that were trimmed 
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off should be placed on top of this 
“lean-to” to fill in open areas. The 
open side of the “lean-to’” should 
» face away from prevailing and storm 
» winds. 

Seed may then be scattered on the 
' ground in under the sheltering trees 
\ for birds such as pheasants, doves, 
4 grouse or quail. In back yards in 
town or schools, many of the winter 
4 sparrows, cardinals and other seed 
» eaters will be attracted. 

| Another type of feeder that is used 
> by deer as well as by birds is a corn 
© cob holder. 

» Use any piece of wood about 6’ 
» long, and 1” to 2” by 2” to 4”. Drive 
» nails through the wood, six to eight 
» inches apart, so that three inches of 
» nail or spike extends through the 
other side. 

| Dried ears of corn may be impaled 
} on these nails. When the pole is 
» nailed to a stump or fastened between 
|, two saplings about two feet from the 
} ground, it makes a good feeder for 


it. |) emergency ‘feeding operations. 


> But as we said earlier, habitat im- 
») provement projects are the real solu- 
} tion to the winter feed problem— 


Fine Feeder 
5 Dear Sirs: Herewith you will find 
) a blueprint of a bird feeder which I 
) have devised. In building the feeder, 
» my goal was to develop something 
) any person could make with as little 
expense as possible. I used empty 
» two-gallon oil cans, obtainable from 
| any auto service station for the ask- 
ing, and old license plates which you 
probably have about the garage. As 
you can see from the work drawings, 
the construction of the feeder is very 
| simple. After first washing the empty 
) oil cans out with gasoline (doing this 


SCREWEVYES 


providing natural food for game ani- 
mals. The April “Fun with a Future” 
section will cover wild food shrubs 
in detail. 

Winter feeding of wildlife can be 
fun. More important, it provides an 
easy way to watch birds and animals 
and to discover something of their 
habits. It is really Fun With a Future 
because the more we know about 
wildlife, the better job we can do to 
improve conditions for them. 


outdoors and away from any fire, ol 
course, to reduce the danger of the 
fumes exploding), follow the drawing 
closely. 

The building and using of these 
feeders would make a fine project for 
Sportsmen’s clubs, Boy Scout Troops, 
Junior Conservation Clubs or — 
interested individuals and groups. 
had five of these feeders in use for 
the first time last winter and they 
were so successful that I expect to 
have at least 25 out this winter. 

The feeder holds about 714 pounds 
of scratch grain or commercially pre- 
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pared wildbird seed mixture. As an 
added feature, a soap cage filled with 
suet can be attached to the handle 
of the feeder. The feeder should be 
painted and can be attached to a 
tree in the woods or backyard with 
a wire through the handle. Hang it 
just above the snow line. 

William P. Schreiber 

2511 Third Avenue 

Altoona, Pennsylvania 
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Record of Destruction 

Dear Sir: This is a record that was § 
kept very carefully for one year be- § 
ginning September 7, 1955 and end- 4 
ing September 7, 1956. I drive a truck 
for the Keystone Dairy of Reading 
and my routes are through the coun- | 
try. I have a different route for each § 
day of the week taking me on quite 9 
a few different roads where I have 
observed and kept this record. The 
following tabulation must represent 
only a small percentage of the total 
number of wild birds and anima 
killed on Berks County highways 
each year: 325 rabbits, 63 opossums, §f 
45 gray squirrels, 42 skunks, 40 hen | 
pheasants, 3 cock pheasants, 38 
groundhogs, 10 raccoons, 8 muskrats, | 
6 red squirrels, and 2 chipmunks. | 
Added to this total of 582 wild birds 
and animals are 4 dogs and 50 cats. 
Carl D. Yeager 

Reading, Pa. 
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MAKE CUTS A-B-C IN SIDE OF TWO GALLON OIL CAN 
REND RESULTANT FLAP TOWARD BACK WALL OF CAN. 
BEND ENDS OF LICENSE PLATE "A, PLACE OVER FLAP 
AND FORCE BACK UNTIL BENT ENDS OF PLATE MEET 
BACK WALL OF CAN THEN SECURE WITH THREE METAL 
SCREWS AS SHOWN, ATTACH LICENSE PLATE B TO THE 
BOTTOM OF CAN WITH TWO STOVE BOLTS SUSPEND 
CAN BY HAKOLE AND LOAD WITH FEED THROUGH THE 
SCREW CAP OPENING. 
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Division of Propagation 
TOveN Oy ogg Cole 7 2) 3201" 00 | aR Ss ees 


FIELD DIVISION 


etn ee D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
one: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—Leroy Gleason, Supervisor, 21414 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
—" Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
a G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


JE) SS 015 6 G0) Ogg] Gry) 4 0 0) 5 an Waterfowl Coordinator 
(GOO) VCH 1 0 1 0 2a ee Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R.D.1, Schwenksville. 
Phone: 2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM-—lIsaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R.D.1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3323 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 

Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 2369 


























‘CORN ON THE COB” 


TURKEY FEEDER 
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—_ a worthwhile 
project for Sportsmens 
Clubs or Boy Scout Troops — 
building this 50 bu. turkey feeder. 
E ected eiong @ spring run where turkeys customarily travel it will 
Jill their needs when natural food is hard to find. Below are all 
the specifications you will need. 
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BE SURE TO KEEP 20" 


FEEDER AT LEAST 6°LOCUST POSTS 
18° ABOVE GROUND. 
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